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Every Merchant, Large and Small, 
Is Preparing to Make a Killing This Christmas 


Start your Store and Window Lighting Campaign 
before the end of this month! Get your merchants in- 
terested in the subject—its trade drawing, money-mak- 
ing power and sign ’em up! 

The October ELECTRICAL PROGRESS will be a Store and 
Window Lighting number—Johnnie-on-the-Spot and full of vigor 
and appeal. This will make your campaign. Any man who is in- 


terested in the Christmas Market will read every word of it, and the 
salesman can go out behind this influence and get the long hour 
business that pays! It will give you a fresh, live, enthusiastic issue 
to push through October. 

Get your plan ready for September 15th and tell us how many 
copies of ELECTRICAL PROGRESS you want. We'll be ready 
to ship you the first of October. 
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THE RAE COMPANY 


17 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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A MONOGRAM CARRIAGE CALL 


Installed at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Ill 


THE WALL-WIN CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


UNDER 


MASON MONOGRAM PATENTS 


OF 
THE MONOGRAM CARRIAGE CALL 
THE ELECTRIC PROGRAM INDEX 
THE TALKING SIGN 


Write for Complete Information 


ELECTRIC DISPLAY SIGNS 


For Everywhere 


The Wall-Win Co. 


61-63 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 


merican 


| 
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[ironing 


Here is the youngest electric 
iron on the market. It is made 
by the oldest manufacturers of 
electric heating devices. This 
new iron is known as 


“American Beauty” 


weight is 6'2 pounds—therefore 
suitable for all round household 
or laundry use. 


It is all that the name implies. 





Finished entirely in polished 
nickel and of attractive design 
it first pleases the eve. 


It is simple in construction 
—can be entirely taken apart or 
assembled with no tools but a 
wrench. 

Efficiency and satisfaction to 
the user it has—beyond any iron 
yet made. 

Guarantee—So durable and 
strong is it that it is guaranteed 
for three years. 

Learn more about it by order- 
ing asample—at least. Know- 
ledge of it means you will want 
it for your customers. 


American Electrical Heater Co. 
1351 Woodward Ave. 


Detroit, U.S. A. 


} Oldest and largest exclusive 


makers. 
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Telegraphic 
Orders 
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MERGENCY Service is an important factor in the relation- 
ship between the lamp manufacturer and his trade. No 
matter how prompt and accurate the routine service may be 
if the lamp buyer does not know that he is protected against 

emergencies, he has not that satisfying sense of security which must be 
the basis of any enduring confidence. 











Telegraphic Orders for Buckeye Lamps are not regarded as just orders 
by telegraph in the Buckeye organization. Telegraphic Orders with us 
are emergency appeals from friends. And a man’s friends or a company’s 
friends are the best things on earth. The longest, strongest article in the 
Buckeye decalogue is ‘Keep all orders moving,” but Telegraphic Orders are 
from friends in need—They go NOW! 


When a man orders Buckeye Lamps he orders not only the best lamps 
made, but the most accurate and careful selection, absolute honesty in 
the rating, intelligent and helpful clerical co-operation, and last but not least, 
prompt and satisfactory delivery in rain or shine, in routine or emergency. 


If your present lamp contract isn’t jbringing you such service, then 
you Better Buy Buckeye. 


Spt {Oo} 7) | =) 


THE BUCKEYE ELECTRIC CO. 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH DALLAS 

















BOSTON 
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Before You Look at 
e the Cut 


Suppose you were an Electric Sign Manufacturer, and a 
Central Station asked you to make a Unique Sign for ‘“The 
King Bee Cafe’’ what would suggest ? 

Here’s what the GREENWOOD Artists made : 











What is the strongest characteristic of this sign? 





bi vidsay 
That’s the mark of a Greenwood Sign! 


This sign is about 8 ft. long, the letters are plain and forceful and 
the Bee shines out in his every day colors, true to life and twice as 
interesting. Around the Bee are two jagged rings of moving, colored 
lights—You can sell one of these signs in your town today. 

This is a small sign but you will notice the ADVERTISING we've 
put into it. Every Greenwood Sign has that Quality. Every sign is 
the Best Construction we know how. 

We’re ready to build signs for you. 





Greenwood Advertising Co. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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With but $120.10 invested, you can 
secure a display stock of 1296 different 
high-grade electric fixtures. You can 
exhibit these 1296 fixtures in a sales 
room 15 feet square. You can compete 
in quality, in price and in variety of 
design with established fixture dealers 
having $25,000 or more invested. 


NEW WAY TO SELL 
FIXTURES 


is the title of an elaborate Book, soon 
to be issued, which tells all about this 
remarkable proposition. It also tells 
about the wonderful TTC Tungstolier. 
This fixture is entirely different from any- 
thing on the market. It 1s colniphately 
interchangeable, so that 1296 different 
types or designs can be built up from 
the 72 parts which at present comprise 
the complete TTC line. If you are inter- 
ested in fixtures you MUST knowabout 
the TTC. Write for the Book. It’s free. 











The Tungstolier Company, Conneaut, Ohio 
New York Dallas 
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Edison 
Storage 
Battery 


is making the electric vehicle 
industry. Itisthe biggest factor 
in the electric vehicle field today. 
And the electric vehicle indus- 
try is the big factor in cutting 
your operating costs and increas- 
ing your profits. 


Don’t let your customers “go wrong” 
on battery equipment in the vehicles they 
purchase. It’s just as important to you 
as it is to them, to see that they get 
Edison Storage Battery equipment. 


When you recommend Edison Storage 
Battery equipment, you recommend the 
battery that insures longest mileage on a 
single charge, the battery that is subject 
to none of the ills of other storage bat- 
teries, that requires only a fraction of the 
care and expense of other batteries, that 
can’t deteriorate, is not injured by over- 
charging, by complete discharge nor by 
standing idle and will outlast several sets 
of other batteries. 


There are Edison Storage Batteries in 
vehicle service today that have been in 
service more than seven years. This is 
the kind of service your customers want 
and the kind youcan afford to recommend. 


When you speak a good word for the 
Edison you speak two for yourself. Every 
boost for the Edison is a boost for the 
industry. Do your part. Write us for 
full particulars today. 


Edison Storage Battery Company 


123 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 





100% Load Factor 


—the ambition of every 
station man. 








You would like to get as near that 
as possible and you are now cultivating 
a day load among the customers you 
already have:—Good work! Keepitup! 


At the same time you would not 
refuse New Lighting Business if you 
could assure yourselves from the start 
of a handsome revenue per kilo-watt 
of capacity tied up ? 


If you find you can get better 
returns by developing it into full 
electrical service afterwards, WHY, 
GO TO IT! By all means. 

But get it connected up first! 

There is plenty of this business in 


the territory covered by your mains, 
if you go after it right. 


AC. | 
DM ONLY 


~” DEMAND LIMIT " 


\< ae me: 
ee 


And our instrument will help you 
get your share of it. 


BUT DO IT NOW— 


“You will never turn your wheels 
with water that has passed.” 


Don’t forget this. 


Henry Thermo-Electric Co. 


3 Scott Ave. Newport, Vermont. 
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General Electric 
Thermo-Electric Ware 


6,000,000 of these Advertisements 
in the September Magazines 


“Advertising pays.” But it must pay the dealer 4efore it can bene- 
ft the advertiser. 

This September advertising is but a small part of the continuous 
advertising campaign of the General Electric Company. Its object 
is to broaden the entire field of electric service by familiarizing mil- 
lions of people with the manifold advantages of electric service and 
thereby creating a more general demand for it. 

Therefore this national advertising is conducted primari/y for the 
benefit of the thousands of companies that sell electric service or elec- 
tric appliances everywhere. 

Advance information about forth-coming advertising is given so 
that they can benefit now by pushing these electric appliances locally 
at the same time that we are advertising them nationally. 

For this purpose we will continue to supply progressive lighting 
companies and dealers with result-getting newspaper advertisements, 
booklets, posters, cards, and other advertising material. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The ABolite is the key 


to Scientific Illumination 


When a man installs a heating system in his home, he has three elements to 
consider, the boiler in the basement, the radiators in various rooms of the house 
and the pipes connecting the two. Without the pipes, there is no heating system. 
With poor, leaky pipes the system is unsatisfactory. In a word, the success or failure 
depends upon the link connecting the two principal elements. 


In producing scientific illumination, we have three elements to consider, the 
light source, the reflecting surface and the element that brings the two in correct 
relation to each other. 


For many years, we have had high efficiency incandescent lamps and scientific 
reflectors, but the joiner has been woefully weak. It consisted of separable holders 
of various kinds, which were not only unsightly, but usually lacking in convenience 
and acceptable mechanical construction J 


THE ABOLITE 


is a patented device that establishes correct relations between lamp and reflector. 
It absolutely insures a scientific illumination. It is correct to the thousandth of an 
inch. 


The ABolite is simplicity personified. It performs the function of socket, shade 
holder, insulating joint and suspending fixture. Above all the patented position- 
ing device provides for all lengths of lamp base and eliminates all forms of separable 
shade holders. The ABolite is many in one. It is the key toscientifie illumination. 


Any one interested in scientific illumination, will be interested in loose leaf 
catalog describing the ABolite in detail. May we send it to vou? 


The Adams-Bagnall Electric Co., Cleveland 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburg Svracuse Chicago Atlanta 
R. E. T. PRINGLE, Canadian Representative 
Head Office, Windsor, Ont. Branches, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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The 


“National 
Storage Battery 


operates 


Electric 
Carriages 
Delivery Wagons 
Trucks for Heaviest Loads 
Trucks to Handle Baggage 
Anything on Wheels 
With Economy and Satisfaction 


Kept at the front by our exhaustive laboratory experi- 
ments and the resources to command the most ad- 
vanced methods—a good business proposition. Let us 
show you. 








The United States Light and Heating Company 
General Offices: 30 Churn Street, New York. Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES AND DEPOTS 
New York Boston Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Chicago St. Louis 
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Department Store Methods, Plus 


How One Central Station Has Taken the Best Ideas af the Merchant 
and “Gone Them One Better” 


By Frank B. Rae, Jr 


When the manufacturer of paste 
jewels tells the manufacturer of glass 
wash-boards how he can win success, 
the wash-board man replies, ‘“That 
method may be all right in your busi- 
ness, but my business is different.”’ 
Yet paste jewels and glass wash-boards 
are both sold by department stores, 
and a good many of the people who buy 
the jewels buy. the wash-boards also. 
The thing that attracts them to the 
store to buy either is identical. In 
short, as one clever merchant said, 
“The business may be different but 
the public is the same.” 

And that is true of all business. 


It 





Specia/ 


41250 pith one Cord ar 


combmatiog price plug 


The Narragansett Lighting Company’s Combination Offer 


is true of our business. The business 
of merchandising electrical appliances 
has the great advantage over almost 
all other merchandising business: it 
is so concentrated, so closely inter- 
woven, that the commercial piracy 
which makes life a burden to the de- 
partment store merchant is, or can be, 
entirely controlled in any locality 
where the central station cares to take 
a strong stand. We can eliminate the 
price-cutter; we can prevent the dealer 
in shoddy from getting a foothold; we 
can substitute co-operation for com- 
petition. I speak of these as advan- 
tages, but they are that only when 
employed with the mer- 
chant’s understanding of 
the public. The following 
is an example of their profit- 
able use: The Narragan- 
sett Lighting Company of 
Providence, R I.. has long 
been known successfully!as 
regards its appliance sales. 
It has used most of the 
methods in vogue for stim- 
ulating this class of busi- 
ness, such as holding ex- 
hibitions, maintaining a dis- 
play room, giving away 
appliances in certain cases, 
etc. But always the 
policies have been progres- 
sive; they have been 
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founded upon a study of conditions, 
rather than upon the precendent of 
other companies. Mr. E. R. Daven- 
port, who is in charge of this end of the 
bus ness, styles himself Sales Manager, 
not Contract Agent or Superintendent 
of Appliances or some equally (io the 
public) meaningless title. And_ in 
figu ing out how to increase his sales 
and put this department upon a more 
sound and profitable basis, he has 
spent considerable time studying the 
mercantile advertisements in his daily 
papers, wandering about department 
stores and talking with successful 
merchants. As a result of this study, 
he has taken the best ideas of the re- 
tail merchant and ‘“‘gone them one 
better.” 

In the first place, he advertises elec- 
trical appliances in exactly the same 
way as a clever merchant advertises 
shoes or tinware or house paint. He 
tells what he has, what a fine thing it 
is, and how cheap. There is nothing 
“clever” about these ads; they have 
no dignity except self-respect; they 
do not suggest technicalities, lightning, 
fire hazard, or complications. If it’s 
a percolator that he is talking about 
he tells its size, expounds its beauty 
and convenience, emphasizes its mod- 
erate cost and gives the public credit for 
sufficient intelligence to buy that per- 
colator for exactly the same reasons 
that they would buy. an alcohol per- 
colator. When you read one of these 
ads you are impressed with its pro- 
found common sense. 

These ads have been running in the 
papers for a long time and the people 
of Providence have come to look upon 
electrical appliances as standard house- 
hold utensils. That is the first big 
thing which Davenport accomplished; 
he made electrical goods commonplace 
and ordinary, something that every- 
body uses to a greater or less degree. 
In most cities an electric flat iron is 
extraordinary and an electric chafing 
dish a subject for neighborhood gossip. 
In Providence they take these things 
as a matter of course, like cut glass 
bowls or silver-backed hair brushes, 
something not in every workingman’s 
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home, perhaps, but certainly not a 
matter for wonderment. Having es- 
tablished this attitude, the next thing 
was to reap the benefit to the fullest 
extent. And here is where we note 
the real significance of the word mer- 
chandising, as applied to appliance 
sales. 

The Narragansett Company decided 
to offer a bargain sale of heating appli- 
ances. The first essential of a bargain 
sale is to get a bargain to sell, so Daven- 
port studied the appliance market and 
evolved a “combination offer.” He 
found that he could take a flat iron, a 
toaster, a disc stove and a percolator, 
and by supplying but one attach- 
ment cord, could chop quite a piece off 
the regular price. Then by buying in 
quantity, he got a pretty close figure. 
So the bargain was a real one. 

The four articles which made up the 
“combination” he had been advertis- 
ing at regular prices, and these amount- 
ed, altogether, to $18.75. He offered 
them in combination at $12.50, de- 
livered. People knew the old prices; 
they appreciated the bargain; they 
bought. 

Now, almost any central station 
would have advertised the appliances 
“at cost” or worked out a free trial 
offer or otherwise would have done 
something which no merchant. of 
standing ever does. The great thing 
about the Narragansett offer is that 
it’s absolutely honest and is made in 
exactly the way any regular merchant 
would make it. So people believe 
and buy. 

But there is a second chapter to this 
little tale of profit. 

Davenport discovered years ago 
that a mighty good way to control the 
sale of apparatus and appliances is to 
carry the stock for the local dealers 
and contractors. For example, he has 
in warehouse a stock of some $25,000 
worth of motors of all makes which he 
sells to the contractors under an iron- 
clad agreement that they shall not cut 
the price. He buys motors so much 
cheaper than the contractors could, 
because he buys so many, that after 
adding enough profit to carry the in- 
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vestment and overhead he still sells 
them cheaper than they could buy. 
If a contractor isn’t “good” he doesn’t 
get the inside price. 

The same plan is followed in the 
appliance campaigns. In connection 
with his combination offer he sent a 
letter to all the local contractors, sup- 
ply dealers and department stores as 
follows: 

Gentlemen: 

We will place on sale within the next few days 
one of the most attractive combination offers for 
consumers of electricity that we have seen, read 
or heard about. This will consist of a 6-lb. flat- 
iron, a toaster, a 6-inch nickeled stove and a 7 
cup coffee percolator. 

The retail prices of these articles are as follows: 


Flatiron $3.75 
Toaster 3.50 
Stove $.50 
Percolator 7.00 

Total $18.75 


We are offering this entire combination with 
one interchangeable cord, for $12.50, and_ it 
will be sold to you for $11.25, which will show 
you better than a 10 per cent profit. This com- 
bination must be purchased entire in order to 
get the benefit of the price as quoted. Separ- 
ately, they will be sold at the retail prices. 

We feel sure that this article will be a ready 
seller and look forward to your co-operation in 
regard to same. 

Very truly yours. 
E. R. Davenport, 
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Retail Value 


$3.75 


6-lb. Flatiron 


Toaster 3.50 

6-inch Stove 4.50 

7-cup Coffee Percolator 7.00 
$18.75 


This combination is equipped with one inter- 
changeable cord and plug and offers an excep- 
tionally good opportunity to add to your summer 
comfort and conveniences by eliminating the 
heat and discomfort of cooking or ironing under 
ordinary conditions. 

This special set will be sold to you at ONE- 
THIRD OFF, OR $12.50 NET, and in view of 
the fact that you did not use your minimum 
amount of current last year, can be operated 
practically without additional expense. Owing 
to this extremely low price we are unable to 
give trials on this apparatus, and the different 
items will not be sold separately lower than the 
retail value shown above. 

Our representative will call and show you 
this line upon request. Awaiting your pleasure 
in the matter, we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
E. R. Davenport, 
Sales Manager. 


A similar letter, but without the 
reference to unutilized minimum was 
sent to the balance of the residence 
list, while the advertisement shown in 
the accompanying cut was run in the 
local newspapers and similar pasters 
were affixed to the monthly bills. 





Sales Manager. 


At the same time this 
letter was mailed to. all 
customers who had _ failed 
to consume a_ sufficient 
quantity of current the year 
before to cover the mini- 
mum charge for summer 
service: 

Dear Sir:— 

I note on referring to your ac- 
count that you did not use a 
sufficient amount of current last 
year to offset the minimum charge 
which we make for summer ser- 
vice. In order to give you an 
opportunity to obtain full value 
for your money we call your at- 
tention to a special combination 
set which we are having manu- 
facture for us. 

This combination includes the 

















COMBINATION SET 


ELECTRIC COFFEE PERCOLATOR, now being sold separately at. $7.00 
ELECTRIC TOASTER, now being sold soparately at........... 
ELECTRIC STOVE, now being sold separately at a“ 
ELECTRIC IRON, now being sold separately at 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
COMBINATION OFFER 


V3 OFF— 








TOT — $18.76 
FOUR PIECES 


$19.50 

















following use ful and attractive 





articles: 





How the Combination Set was Advertised in the Newspapers 
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Whenever a plan like this is de- 
scribed, the first thing a central sta- 
tion man does is to prove to himself 
that the scheme is no good, or that 
some other scheme would have been 
better. Perhaps some other scheme 
might be better, but at any rate this 
one works—and it pays a profit at 
every turn. Because he buys in such 
quantity, Davenport makes a reason- 
able profit on the goods he sells to the 
contractors. Of course, he makes a 
better margin on the goods he sells to 
the public. 

And he sells the goods. In about 
sixty days this spring he sold direct, 
approximately 200 flat irons, and 
through the contractors and depart- 
ment stores, about 50 more. This, 
understand, is in a city where hundreds 
of irons have been sold by “‘give away” 
methods, where all the old tricks have 
been tried. Of the 50 irons sold by 
the trade, 18 were sold by a single de- 
partment store. The margin of profit 
allowed on flat irons was one dollar 
each. The retail price was so fixed 
that no independent contractor or 
merchant could afford to offer an in- 
ferior iron or in any way disturb the 
policy of the company. 

The idea behind the Narragansett 
appliance policy is not complicated. 
It consists in a complete recognition 
of the fact that electrical appliances 
are merchandise and a keen willingness 
to adopt merchandising methods. But 
it does not stop there: It takes the mer- 
chandising methods and “goes them 
one better’ by employing the com- 
pany’s large purchasing advantages 
for the common good. That is the 
substance of its success. 


Denver Demonstrates the 
‘“*Electric”’ 

Denver held an industrial parade in 
July, viewed by thousands of interest- 
ed and impressionable people and the 
most notable and popular feature of 
the exhibition was the electric division 
—two sections made up of pleasure 
cars, followed by delivery wagons and 
trucks. The Denver Gas & Electric 
Company entered a fleet of commercial 
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electrics which created wide and ap- 
proving comment and demonstrated 
graphically, not only the versatility of 
the electric vehicle itself, but the other 
phases of electric service. 

One two ton line construction truck 
was fitted up to represent “The Elec- 


oe 
OUSEHOLD WeCE 
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MAKE ALL DELIVERIES WITH 
ELECTRIC TRUCK 


tric Home,” with young ladies dem- 
onstrating an electric washing ma- 
chine and the electric flatiron, both in 
actual operation. On board this truck 
there was also an electric player piano, 
rendering popular airs, the truck itself 
being decorated with flowers and flags. 
One 1,000 pound vehicle carried eight 
electric fans of different sizes, all run- 
ning at top speed. The current used 
to operate the above appliances was 
obtained from batteries propelling the 
respective trucks together with addi- 


| ni 
1£ MODERN WAY IS THE 
LECTRIC WAY 


t UY AN ELECTRIC TRUCK 
FCTAIC TRUCKS DELIER THE GOODS 


tional cells connected in series to ob- 
tain sufficient voltage. 

This demonstration of electric vehi- 
cles was rendered particularly impres- 
sive by the marked contrast of a num- 
ber of large and small gasoline cars, 
which were not only emitting noise, 
smoke and odor, but several times 
during the course of the parade were 
stalled along the route. 





The Perils of Paper Talk 


A Few Reflections on the Average Business Letter That are Worth 
Taking to Heart 


By Earl E. Whitehorn 


Did you ever notice this? 

When a salesman comes into your 
office, and sits down beside your desk 
and you talk face to face, he answers 
your questions straight and clear. 
You say, “When can you ship that 
motor? Have you got it in stock?” 
You want the information and you get 
it—‘Yes,” he “TIL wire the 
factory and they'll ship it tomorrow.” 

But suppose you write that sales- 
man a letter and ask the same ques- 
tion!—The letter comes back: 

“Dear Sir: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
esteemed favor of the 16th inst., in 
regard to the 5 horse power, 500 volt, 
alternating current, single phase, 
1900 rpm motor you ordered on August 
2nd., your order No. 1472, and beg to 
advise you—ete.” After which he 
tells you what you want to know, 
closing with these inspiring words: 
“Thanking you for past favors and 
hoping for a continuance of your val- 
ued patronage, I remain,” 

Why does he do it? Why does he 
load it down with this burden of in- 
troduction and conclusion? What does 
it mean any way? It wastes his time 
to dictate it, the stenographer’s time 
to write it, and your time to read it, 
and it robs this communication of 
every bit of his personality and every 
spark of life. It comes in with a dull 
thud! 

If he had answered you that way 
when he was in your office, you would 
have called for help. Why should he 
write that way? All he needed to say 
was 
“My dear Mr. Baldwin: 

We have the 5 hp. ac motor in 
stock, I am glad to say, and will ship 
it tomorrow. (Your order No. 1472.) 
So you can look for it in two or three 
days. 


says. 


Very truly yours,” 


There’s your answer, clear as a bell, 
man to man, and without imposing 
on you by forcing you to search for it, 
buried in a string of unnecessary words. 

After all, writing a letter is simply 
talking on paper, where personality 
and tact play well near as important 
a part as in conversation. Yet I will 
wager that 75 per cent of the letters 
that have come in your mail this week 
could have had the first and last para- 
graphs, or at least the opening and 
closing sentences, totally eliminated, 
with marked benefit to the letter and 
much relief to you. 

It sounds a bit trivial, perhaps, to 
talk of eliminating sentences, but it 
isn’t, when you consider that such a 
detail may actually defeat the 
purpose of the letter. Take a letter 
soliciting business, for instance, writ- 
ten specifically to land an order: That 
letter is your salesman, and as every 
man knows, a good deal depends on the 
first impression the salesman creates, 
on his approach and his personality. 

The trouble lies in the fact that the 
average man when he dictates a letter 
or writes it by hand, forgets that he 
is talking. Writing a letter and really 
talking are two different things in his 
mind; so he sits down and says, “Now 
Ill write a letter.” “Mr. John Brown, 
Dear Sir:” and off he goes with a lot of 
trite phrases that he has never used 
once in his life, face to face with the 
man he is talking to. 

Of course not. It would be absurd! 

Well! Why in a letter, then? The 
man who reads is just as full of red 
blood, just as impatient of formality 
and just as responsive to a touch of 
humor as the man who listens. 

It’s just a habit, this lame backed, 
stiff legged, awkward letter writing— 
a habit that has, of course, come down 
from our fore-fathers to whom the 
writing of a business letter was a very 


very 
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serious matter of quill pens and sand 
sifters. They worked hard while they 
did it, throwing in all the extravagant 
formal courtesy they knew how, and 
winding up—‘‘with assurances of our 
most sincere regard, we remain, dear 
sirs, your most obedient servants, 
ete.” But times have changed, for 
now days Miss Typo takes it all down 
as fast as we can talk. There is no 
excuse for not saying what we mean. 

It’s an easy habit to get into but it 
is quite as easy to break if you are 
willing to play a little game with your 
mental attitude, and actually talk to 
something. Make believe your ink- 
well, or your paste pot, or your tele- 
phone is the man you are writing to 
and say what you mean! In my office 
I have a picture of a friend of mine 
hanging on the wall. It is convenient 
to look at when I’m dictating, and 
whenever I find myself beginning to 
drift into the “stereotyped” and grab 
for those time and work worn life 
preservers, | glue my eyes to that pic- 
ture and talk straight to my man. 
And it works! 

“But isn’t it harder to write each 
man a different, an individual letter? 
Doesn't it take more application and 
make slower work?” you ask. 

Well, is it harder for you to talk to 
a man than to write to him? Which 
would you rather do? And, face to 
face, don’t you talk differently to each 
man you meet? Is it hard? That’s 
your answer. 

And another objection that some- 
body else will make is that in business 
letters we need these introductions to 
show the man which letter we are re- 
plying to and what it’s all about. 
That’s partly true and partly twisted. 
In the first place, I’m not talking about 
correspondence with your home office 
or with your agent, where a number of 
letters are going out day after day, and 
it is necessary to identify each re- 
sponse. That’s all routine work where 
there is no necessity for making that 
impression of personality; and besides, 
you don’t do it anyway. Those are 
letters you do make brief and to the 
point. There are none of these old- 
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time word clusters in your daily letters 
to some other department of your 
firm, for instance. You tell them 
what you've got to say and then quit. 
You have no time to write more and 
they have no time to read more. 
Well, neither has anybody else! 

There’s one point we are apt to for- 
get. The man whose letter we are 
answering is usually not writing us 
many letters a week or on many differ- 
ent subjects, and is expecting our re- 
ply. In nine cases out of ten he knows 
the subject of our letter as soon as his 
eye catches the identity of the letter 
head. He says to himself, subcon- 
sciously, “Ah! a letter from the Elec- 
tric Light Company,—the price on 
that motor.”” Why start your letter: 
“Dear Sir: 

In accordance with your request 
of the 2nd inst., we take pleasure in 
quoting you on that 10 hp., 202 v., 
d. ¢. motor, as follows, ete.” Why 
not talk to him as you would if you 
called, and say—**Dear Mr. Johnson: 
The motors for your tumbling room 
will cost you, ete.” 

Use the man’s name whenever you 
can—which means most always. It 
sounds forced and fresh to say, “My 
dear Mr. Clark’? when you write a 
man for the first time and he neither 
knows your signature nor who you are. 
But if he writes you a personal letter 
and you send him a personal reply, 
don’t stand off and refuse to be sociable. 
If you called at his office in answer to 
his letter, you would say, ““Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Clark” and go ahead. Why 
not be as courteous and cordial by 
mail? It is a good rule to make, that 
if you are in personal correspondence 
with a man, so that you know each 
other, as you must after an exchange 
of letters, cut out the “Dear Sirs’’ and 
say “My dear Mr. Clark,” just as you 
would if you were talking face to face. 

It is often unwise, of course, not to 
definitely refer to his letter by date 
and subject. But don’t be so stereo- 
typed! Don’t strangle it at birth! 
Don’t say: 

“Dear Sir: 
Your letter of the 27th ultimo, 
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was duly received and contents noted. 
You ask us whether, ete.—Thanking 
you for your inquiry, we remain,” 

“Letter received—contents noted!” 
—Why, Holy Jumpin’ Jehoshaphat! 
Of course, it was received! Of course, 
it was noted or you wouldn’t be writing 
back! Of course, “you remain”! If 
you could have come you would be 
there! Hardly a day goes by that 
we don’t all receive one or a half dozen 
of these letters, and not one of these 
men would ever think of writing such 
rot but for one thing—habit. They 
don’t talk that way, face to face. 

It is bad enough in the ordinary 
exchange of business correspondence, 
where both writer, stenographer and 
reader have to wade through this riga- 
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then TALK TO HIM! 
in a business letter, 
men write as they talk. 
how simple and easy 
how effective. 

And the way to start is to talk 
straight to the ink well, or the paste 
pot and say what you mean. Forget 
that introduction part! Forget that 
trite conclusion! Say your say, talk 
man to man, and when you’re through 
—Quit! It will save everybody’s time 
and increase the efficiency of your 
letters 100 per cent. 


It’s refreshing 
because so few 
Try it and see 
it really is, and 


Street Lighting in Reading, Pa. 


As result of a movement started 
some months ago by the merchants of 





Magnetite Arcs on Penn Square, Reading, Pa 


marole; but a large percentage of our 
letters are intended to influence busi- 
The salesman who walked into 
the office of a busy man, looking half 
asleep, and opened up with such a 
ponderous line of ossified formalities 
would never sell any goods, unless the 
consumer had to have them and was 
willing to put up with the annoyance. 
Neither will the paper salesman. 

These still-born letters! You might 
better take the envelope and the letter- 
head and the stamp and feed ’em to a 
goat. 

It all gets down to this, to the one 
basic point: When you write a letter, 
you are actually talking to a man— 


ness! 


Penn Square, in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, a system of ornamental lighting 
has been recently installed on the two 
blocks from 4th street to 6th street. 
The accompanying illustration gives 
a good view of the installation, which 
consists of 320 magnetite ares suspend- 
ed from iron poles placed 96 feet apart, 
two to each pole. The poles were fur- 
nished and erected by the Metropoli- 
tan Electric Company, the local cen- 
tral station, and the lighting is paid 
for by the city on its regular contract 
for street lighting with the company. 
The lamps burn all night and every 
night, and have proven so satisfactory 
that arrangements have already been 
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made to extend the system from 4th 
Street to 2nd Street, and from 6th 
Street to 11th Street, thus taking up 
the whoie of Penn Street, 
business section of the city. 


the main 


How a Charity Worked for a 
Central Station 


That is 
Applying in Every City 


A New Idea born in Leavenworth 


Worth 


Some years ago in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, a public playground was es- 
tablished for the children. It was do- 
nated and equipped by two public 
spirited local business men and an 
association of ladies was organized to 
assure its care and maintenance. 
About forty ladies of a prominent club 
formed this association and were suc- 
cessful in financing the ground, equip- 
ments and supervisors for two years 
without any difficulty. But, as in 
other organizations, after a bit the 
enthusiasm began to wane and the 
responsibility fell on a certain few. 
Around the first of June one of the 
prime movers in this project called at 


the office of the Leavenworth Light, 
Heat and Power Company to see about 
installing electricity for an entertain- 


ment the association was about to 
give as a benefit, and incidentally told 
Mr. W. C. Duncan, the commercial 
manager, how hard it was to finance 
the good work they were doing. Mr. 
Duncan asked the good lady how she 
would like to have a regular monthly 
income for the playground, and sug- 
gested a scheme whereby the associa- 
tion might earn a considerable revenue 
through the direct and indirect sale of 
current consuming appliances. This 
proposition was confirmed in the fol- 
lowing letter: 
June 5th, 1911. 

Mrs. C. C. Goddard, 

811 Middle Street, 

City. 

Dear Mrs. Goddard: 

Realizing the good work that you and the 
organization of ladies are doing pertaining to the 
play grounds for young children in our city and 
confirming our conversation in this office on 
Saturday morning, we take pleasure in submit- 
ting the following proposition. 
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We will turn over to you or your organization 
a commission on sales consummated by your 
efforts or from any one desiring to have credit 
given you, when making purchases on the fol- 
lowing appliances. 

Electric Irons, Selling Price, $3.50, Com. 25c. 

Heating Pads, Selling Price, $5.50, Com. 25c. 

Electric Dise Stoves, Selling Price, $4.50, Com. 
25c. 

Electric Toasters, Selling Price, $3.50, Com. 25c. 

Electric Fireless Cookers, Selling Price, $24.75, 

Com. $2.00 
Electric Chafing Dishes, Selling Price, $8.25, 

Com. $1.00 
Electric Coffee Percolators, Selling Price, $8.25, 

Com. $1.00 
Electric Fans from 8 in. to 16 in., Selling Price, 

$9.00 to $16.00, price of any of the various 

fans furnished on application, Com. 25c. 
Electric Radiators for bath rooms, sick rooms 
and other emergency departments, Selling 

Price, $14.75, Com. $1.00. 

I really feel as though this opened an oppor- 
tunity for your association to make, monthly, 
from $10.00 to $15.00. I should suggest that 
you request the different ministers of the city 
to announce that the company had this proposi- 
tion before your organization, and ask any one 
desiring or anticipating the purchase of any of 
these electric appliances to say at the time of the 
purchase that they wish this commission turned 
over to the play ground association. 

I would also suggest that when you know or 
hear of any one who is without any of the fore- 
going electric appliances, you call us up and give 
us the name and address, stating at the time 
that you wish your association to derive benefit 
from this “tip.” We will follow up the “tip” 
and try to close the sale, and every thirty days 
until October Ist, we will remit to you a state- 
ment of the sales made with a check for your 
portion of the work. 

Very truly yours, 


Leavenworth Light, Heat & Power 
Company, 
(Signed) W. C. Duncan, 


Commercial Manager. 


Mr. Duncan also suggested that this 
offer be explained at the coming bene- 
fit and featured in the press. “As a 
result,’ he says, ‘“‘we had our order in 
the minds of ten thousand prospective 
electric consumers, everybody inter- 
ested and working for us. The good 
impression gained by our company 
being willing to help this charity, was 
one that would have been hard to ob- 
tain in any other manner. We have 
since heard our proposition commented 
on by the representative ladies of our 
city, and we consider it very cheap ad- 
vertising aside from the few additional 
kilowatts per month secured. 
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“The following figures will show the 
results obtained from this source for 
the last thirty days. It is not startling 
but the advertising alone is worth the 
money expended. 
Electric Irons 12 
Electric Disc Stoves 3 
Electric Toasters Ss 


Com. $3.00 
Com. .75 
Com. 2.00 
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Electric Fans Com. 1.50 


Total $7.25 
“We are also working on 38 pros- 
pectives for appliances, all from leads 
turned in by different ladies, and have 
picked up a great many prospects for 
house wiring.” 


Selling Power Against All Odds 


The Record of Joplin, Mo., Where Power Cost Three Times as Much as Gas 
and Twice the Price of Steam 


By J. E. Bullard, Power Engineer Empire District Electric Company 
Joplin, Mo. 


The native of Missouri has built up 
some little reputation as a skeptic, a 
practical skeptic beyond question, but 
nevertheless a man who desires and 
demands the proof. When that prac- 
tical skepticism is trained against elec- 
tric power, and backed by the weight 
and influence of many dollars, the cen- 
tral station power department that 
makes a record against it must be well 
worth a little study. Such is the situa- 
tion in Joplin, Missouri. 


The power staff of the Empire Dis- 
trict Electric Company consists of 
nine men. Mr. E. A. Taylor, an old 
Denver Gas & Electric Company man, 
is sales manager, and Mr. R. J. Basey, 
the industrial engineer. The rest of 
the men are expert power salesmen 
with a good practical knowledge of 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
The 


and a successful selling record. 
headquarters of the company are in 
Joplin, Mo., with branch offices at 


The Power Sales Staff in Joplin 


Back row reading from left to right: R.J. Busey, M 
Bullard, W. O. Custer. Front row left to right 


C..B. Rhodes. 


Barnert, J.G. Horgan, J. E. 
H. M. Beal, E: A, Taylor, B. M. Fast, 
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Webb City, Mo., Carthage, Mo., Car- 
terville, Mo., and Columbus, Kans. 
The plants are situated at Riverton, 
Kans., Lowell, Kans., Grand Falls, 
Mo., Joplin, Mo., and Webb City, 
Mo. The plant at Riverton is a new 
one containing two 10,000 hp. Parsons 
turbines and is the one where most of 
the power is generated. 

The Company serves a territory ex- 
tending about 30 miles east and west 
and 20 miles north and south, and 
containing a population of about 100,- 
000, and numbers among its power 
consumers zinc, lead and coal mines, 
flour mills, stone quarries, city water 
works, electric railways, smelters, and 
manufacturers, including the largest 
lead works in the world. 


An Installation in the Yellow Dog Mine 


To sell electric power, however, it is 
necessary to displace gas engine and 
steam engine plants ranging in size 
from 50 hp. to 1,000 hp. and the elec- 
tric installations which displace them 
cost the consumer from $600.00 to 
$10,000.00. The whole district is sup- 
plied with natural gas which has been 
selling at 12 1-2c. per thousand feet 
for boiler fuel and for 25c. per thousand 
for gas engine use. 
from 1,000 to 1,100 btu. per cu. ft. 
Moreover, the Kansas coal fields are 
only about 25 miles away, and some 
coal is mined right in the district we 
serve. There are also many 
where water power is available. 
evident, therefore, that 


This gas contains 


sites 
It is 
the Joplin 
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power salesmen are not entirely free 
from competition. 

In spite of these physical obstacles, 
however, power business is being con- 
nected at the rate of about 1000 hp. 
per month and the revenue runs large 
even for this demand, which brings 
the average yearly increase in revenue 
close onto 45 per cent. The average 
daily load factor is 67 per cent. The 
peak load is in the day time, usually at 
about 11 a. m., and the average all 


night load is 50 per cent of the peak 
load. 

Though a high percentage of our 
power is sold to the mines, neverthe- 
less the company serves many large 
power users who are in no way con- 
nected with mining, as indicated by 


1514 hp. in all. 


the following list, a few of the notable 
contracts recently closed by the de- 
partment. 

1—A 600-barrel flour mill, operated 
24 hours a day and driven by a 150 
hp. 2,200 volt 3 phase 25 cycle motor. 

2—A lead smelter having an installa- 
tion of 7 motors aggregating 130 hp. 
many of which are operated 24 hours 
a day. These motors are 220 volts, 
but the current is supplied to the smelt- 
er’s transformers and metered at 2,200 
volts. 

3—A water works company operat- 
ing five 25 hp. motors, each of which 
is geared to a deep well pump. This 
is off peak business and supplied at 


2,200 volts the same as the smelter, 
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4—A group of stone quarries having 
a total installation of 10 motors aggre- 
gating 350 hp. This business is also 
supplied in the same manner as to the 
lead smelter. 

5—A powder mill having an installa- 
tion of 15 motors aggregating 150 hp. 
This is another case of 220 volt motors 
where the current is delivered and 
sold at 2,200 volts. 

6—A mine in the heart of a new 
mining camp, which means an intro- 
duction of electric power in a section of 
the district where a large load can 
soon be built up. This mine operates 
two mills and has an installation con- 
sisting of three 2,200 volt motors and 
three 220 volt motors: a total horse- 
power of 300. 
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ing to the zinc mines, confront the 
power salesman with obstacles which, 
to a man not experienced in the field, 
would appear insurmountable. Each 
case requires the most careful analysis 
and the most thorough preparation, 
and pure salesmanship is ever an im- 
portant factor. The natural gas, 
which opposes us, is obtained from the 
Kansas and Oklahoma fields and is of 
a very high grade. Two cycle Besse- 
mer gas engines are the most prevalent 
and are sold by very able salesmen 
who have been in the district five years 
and have their business very well es- 
tablished. The present electric com- 
pany has been in the field only two 
years. 

These gas engines consume about 20 


Old Cliffwood Mine before Changing to Electric Drive 


7—One of the largest mines in the 
district. This mine operates continu- 
ously two 75 hp. 2,200 volt motors 
direct connected to two stage centrif- 
ugal pumps. Six other motors are 
used for driving the concentrating 
mill and the mining machinery. This 
installation totals 787 hp. 

These seven contracts alone mean 
an addition to the connected load hp. 
of 1,992 hp. Each installation has a 
high load factor and will not materially 
alter the ratio which exists between the 
total connected horsepower and the 
peak load. At present, the peak load 
is about 60 per cent of the total horse- 
power of connected load. 

The conditions encountered in sell- 


feet of gas per horsepower hour, mak- 
ing the fuel cost 1-2c. per horsepower 
hour. The steam plants consume 


about 70 feet of gas per horsepower 
hour, making the fuel cost .875c. per 
horsepower hour, for when using nat- 
ural gas the labor cost is not nearly as 


great as it is when coal or producer gas 
is employed. The average price for 
electricity, when sold in large amounts, 
is 1.5c. per horsepower hour or 2c. per 
kw., which means that the electric 
power bill is three times the fuel cost 
when compared with gas engines and 
twice the fuel cost when compared 
with the steam plant. 

Power in a zinc mine is used for four 
distinct purposes. First, to operate 
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a pump in order to keep the water out 
of the mine so that the men can work. 
Second, to compress air to supply the 
air drills for drilling the rock prepara- 
tory to blasting. Third, to hoist the 
ore bearing dirt to the surface. Fourth, 
to drive the concentrating mill in 
which the ore is separated from the 
dirt. The power required for these 
different purposes is approximately 
as follows: For a mill of a capacity of 
100 tons of dirt in ten hours, a 50 hp. 
motor or steam engine or a 65 hp. gas 
engine. For larger mills, the horse- 
power required per ton will be the 
same as for a 100-ton mill. However, 
the power per ton will vary somewhat 
with the nature of the ground mined. 

Air compressors require about 20 
hp. per drill supplied. Water, when 
pumped with electricity, is pumped 
with outfits which show a combined 
efficiency of about 50 per cent and the 
following formula shows the horse- 
power required: Horsepower equals 
gallons per minute multiplied by the 
head in feet and divided by 2,000. 
According to this formula, the horse- 
power hours per thousand gallons is 
the head in feet divided by 120. For 
hoisting, a motor with an intermittent 
rating of 37 hp. will raise 300 tons in 
one shift; a motor with an intermittent 
rating of 52 hp. will raise 500 tons in 
one shift; and a motor with an inter- 
mittent rating of 75 hp. will raise all 
the dirt which can be gotten to the 
shaft. The hoists used are drum 
hoists with a can freely suspended 
from a hook on the end of the cable. 
The cans have a capacity of from 800 
pounds to 1,500 pounds of dirt. 

Some six months ago I began work 
on the Cliffwood Mine where a 65 hp. 
two cycle, Bessemer gas engine, a 600 
foot steam compressor, a 3-inch steam 
pump and three 6-inch by 8-inch steam 
hoists were in operation. The mill 
handled about 250 tons of dirt in 20 
hours and from two to four air drills 
were used. About 250 tons of dirt 
were hoisted in eight hours, two shafts 
and an incline tramway from one shaft 
to the derrick at the mill shaft being 
used. About this time, however, the 
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management decided to build another 
mill, and in conjunction with the old 
equipment all the new machinery 
necessary would be another gas engine 
and two larger steam hoists so that 
the tram could be done away with and 
all the dirt hoisted from the two shafts. 
The old boiler capacity would be suf- 
ficient and the total investment would 
not exceed $3,000. 

To install electric power meant an 
investment of nearly $6,000 in elec- 
trical equipment, besides between $2,- 
000 and $5,000 for other apparatus 
such as a belt-driven compressor, mill 
clutch, contrifugal pump, ete. It is 
needless to say that our kind and ever 
present friend, the gas engine salesman, 
pointed out all these features to our 
prospect and add to this the fact that 
no friction losses could be saved by 
installing more and smaller units and 
the reader will begin to have a vague 
idea of the difficulties which had to be 
overcome in order to close a contract 
for complete electric drive in both 
mills. 

There were only three of the staple 
arguments of the power solicitor which 
had not been badly shattered. These 
were continuity of service, increased 
production and smaller repair bills, 
and as the old engineer would not be 
likely to lose his job, the work started 
with him. He was given to under- 
stand how much better it would be 
for him to look after the entire plant, as 
he would if a complete electric drive 
was installed. This converted him 
and the next man to work with was 
the superintendent. He is a very in- 
telligent man and not hard to interest, 
and we took him for an automobile 
ride or so, during which we showed 
him our generating station, our ideal 
transmission system with all the pre- 
caution to guard against shut downs, 
and the many mills operated by our 
most enthusiastic customers, explain- 
ing how cheaply they .were operating. 

After these two men were turned to 
boosters, it was still necessary to con- 
vince the man who paid the bills and 
signed the contracts. Of course, our 
new made friends helped us a great 
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deal, yet it was no easy task to con- 
vince the manager that he should 
make such a large investment and use 
electric power. He said that he might 
consider power for his new mill but 
not for both the old and the new since 
the electric power bill for the complete 
plant would be $1,200 per month, 
while if gas engines were used on the 
mills and gas under boilers for the 
rest of the power the cost of fuel would 
be about $700 per month. 

We showed him how he could save 
$200 a month in labor, that the oil 
bill would be $50 a month less, the 
repair bill would be $50 a month less 
and that $200 could easily be made 
up in the increased amount of ore 
turned out, due to starting up more 


Another Mine Installation in Carthage, Mo. 


promptly each morning than was pos- 
sible with the gas engine. This made 
the cost of electric power the same as 
the cost of gas power. The advantage 
of no trouble from cold weather and 
no danger of the supply being shut 
offat any time was ultimately sufficient 
to persuade the manager and the di- 
rectors to make the investment for 
electric machinery and they signed a 
contract to use nothing but electric 
power in any part of their mine and to 
purchase all this power from the Em- 
pire District Electric Company, under 
contract for a period of ten years. 

The motors installed are all of Gen- 
eral Electric Company manufacture 
and are supplied from our 2,300 volt 
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3 phase, 25 cycle lines. The number, 
sizes and location of these motors are 
as follows: A 75 hp. 2,300 volt, 750r. 
p. m. driving the new mill; a 50 hp. 
2,300 volt 750 r. p. m. driving the old 
mill; a 75 hp. 2,300 volt, 750 r. p. m. 
driving the compressor; two 52 hp. 
hoist motors 220 volts, 750 r. p. m. 
geared to the hoists; a 35 hp. 220 volt, 
1,500 r. p. m. direct connected to a 
3-inch centrifugal pump. ‘Total con- 
nected load 6 motors aggregating 339 
hp. The current is measured from 
the 2,300 volt side of the transformer, 
and the consumer furnishes all the 
transformers, switches, lighting ar- 
restors, ete., used in this installation. 
It is our inflexible policy to give 
each of our consumers all the attention 


enemas 


: 
: 
’ 


The Switchboard Room. 


and information he desires and as a 
result this consumer like our others is 
a good booster for our service and is 
doing all he can to help us get other 
power in his vicinity. Hard, con- 
scientious, persevering, honest, intelli- 
gent effort, coupled with the unquali- 
fied support of a company which 
knows how to treat the public and fur- 
nishes the very best service which can 
be furnished from a modern central 
station, is the secret of the success of 
our sales department. That it is a 
successful department is shown by the 
fact that the business turned in the 
course of a year averages 200 hp. per 
month per man actively engaged in 
soliciting power. 







































Roll Out of That Rut! 






A Little Talk on Analysis, for,the Merchant and for the Salesman 


By W. E. Bayard 


Why do you suppose it is, that 
every little store you go into now-a- 
days has a National cash register 
standing on the counter? Those out- 
fits are expensive, yet the grocer, the 
butcher, the druggist, the candy man 
and almost every other merchant in 
city and village is equipped—Why do 
they spend the money? 

They have been convinced of the 
absolute essential importance of anal- 
ysis—of knowing “‘where they're at.” 

Did it ever occur to you that there 
is an automatic cash register available 
for the protection and profit of the 
salesman—the central station sales- 
man and the contractor, for instance? 
And the best part of it is that it costs 
you nothing—It’s the little mental 
trick of self-analysis. It’s the simple 
habit of getting reports from your ex- 
perience and your memory and using 
them. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany has probably as clever and ef- 
ficient a sales organization as has ever 
been perfected, but it’s not that alone 
that has developed the market for the 
“‘automatic-tell-tale-till.” Every man 
knows, way down inside himself, that 
the National Cash Register proposi- 
tion is sound advice, that loose meth- 
ods and lack of system must be costly, 
that there is no use doing business 
unless all the profit can be enjoyed. 
The manufacturer has succeeded in 
demonstrating to the shop-keeper the 
value of day by day analysis. Isn’t it 
quite as essential to keep track of the 
product of the salesman’s labor even 
though it is represented by other units 
than dollars in the cash drawer? 

Naturally, it is a hard thing for a 
man to analyze himself and profit by 
the analysis. He realizes his major 
faults and weaknesses and disapproves 
theoretically, but that master influence 
—habit, usually prevails. Men there 


are, of course, who have themselves 
always in hand, just as there are men 
who have themselves never in hand 
but these are not the average nor the 
normal. It takes a distinct effort and 
a strong moral force to analyze, and 
cast off old methods and old habits. 
That’s where the trouble comes. We 
live too close to our jobs in this world. 
We get little chance to look ourselves 
over with the eye of a stranger. 

But there is an important difference 
between business and busy-ness, be- 
tween actual accomplishment and mis- 
directed effort, and in the relative im- 
portance of the means and the end 
that is too vital to be disregarded. 
There is no profit nor reason in allow- 
ing our interest and enthusiasm in our 
work itself to befog the real issue, the 
real objective. It matters not how 
hard a man may work, if his work is 
not productive of actual constructive 
benefit. 

Men talk of the dignity of honest 
labor! They mean intelligent labor, 
for a man may work with honest 
effort and accomplish absolutely noth- 
ing but his own employment. The 
“Do It Now” sign that flourished in 
well near every office a year or so ago, 
was poor advice. What it meant to 
say was “Get It Done!’’—‘‘Don’t 
Procrastinate!”’ 

Analysis in a store means bookkeep- 
ing, stock-taking and periodic depre- 
ciation of such physical assets as stock, 
furniture and accounts receivable. 
Analysis for a salesman means mem- 
ory keeping, inventory in the stock of 
experience, the depreciation and aban- 
donment of old methods to keep pace 
with ever changing progress. No mer- 
chant is safe and true to himself who 
does not periodically make these de- 
preciation charges and acknowledge 
that bad accounts are bad. No sales- 
man is safe and sane who does not 
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periodically examine his stock in trade 
and find out whether he is really 
forging ahead or just keeping up with 
the calendar and traveling in a rut. 
In other words, it means the same sys- 
tematic checking of a salesman’s work, 
that is looked on as an essential safe- 
guard in every intelligent office in the 
world. 

After all, every salesman is conduct- 
ing a complete little business enter- 
prise, all tucked down under his own 
hat. He has his assets and his lia- 
bilities. He has his accounts receiv- 
able and his accounts payable. They 
are represented not by dollars in cur- 
rency, but by dollars in years, in labor, 
in experience and in a fund of knowl- 
edge—the memories he has stored 
away in his mental stock room, day 
by day, year after year. They repre- 
sent his stock, his equipment, and his 
organization; and his opportunity is 
identical with that of the merchant. 
He can neglect his business or develop 
it to a high point of efficiency. He can 
be accurate and enterprising or let it run 
into the ever-ready, soft and easy rut. 

We call it “getting in a rut” but 
someone has said that the only differ- 
ence between a rut and a grave is 
length and depth—There is only one 
way to keep your own daily work out 
of this ill disguised grave and that is 
by analysis, and keeping your eye on 
the real goal. We don’t work because 
we would rather work than play. We 
work because we can’t play if we can’t 
pay, and we can’t pay without work. 
The same principle applies to every 
one of us. 

The merchant keeps his business out 
of a rut by being honest with himself 
and looking facts in the face. He uses 
a cash register and knows where his 
balance stands each night. He keeps 
a double entry set of books and charges 
off monthly depreciation on stock and 
fixtures. He runs a “bad accounts 
reserve’ as an anchor to windward 
against losses that may never come. 
In short, the intelligent business man 
takes no chances on his memory or his 
optimism. He insists on nailing the 
lie in all false profits. 
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Just so, every central station sales- 
man knows that his prosperity must 
depend on the sound, solid dollars he 
brings to the company, and not on the 
number of calls he makes, or the con- 
tracts he lands or the customers he 
puts on circuit. All this represents 
honest labor on his part, but that is 
not the point. What the stock hold- 
ers, the directors, the general manager 
and his own boss are all interested in 
is net savings and the business that 
brings the widest margin of profit. 

The contractor faces the same situa- 


tion. His bank balance feeds and 
fattens on only one’ thing—Profit. 


Working rushed and overtime or doing 
big construction or specializing in any 
other one favored field is no distinction 
if there’s more money in selling over 
the counter and doing small jobs. 
Every intelligent business man realizes 
this—in his office—but there are 
thousands of intelligent salesmen who 
seldom give it a thought. 

In common work-a-day words, here’s 
what I mean—The salesman, any 
salesman, is successful and prosperous 
just exactly in proportion to his ability 
to profit by his experience—to remem- 
ber and to think quick and straight. 
He is rated clever as he is skilled in 
guaging human nature and _ influenc- 
ing his prospects to buy, therefore, he 
must be full of ideas, enthusiasm, and 
diplomacy—which leads right back 
again to his experience. His ability 
then depends on his mental stock in 
trade and its orderly readiness to 
serve. That is, his memory. 

But no man, though he have the 
experience of twice his years, stored 
away in his brain, can maintain it all 
in order, for ready reference. That’s 
where most salesmen suffer. They 
curtail their power for accomplishment 
by neglecting to reinforce their memo- 
ries. They don’t keep books, they 
don’t take stock, they don’t allow for 
depreciation, they do without a mental 
cash register. 

There are plenty of examples of 
sales departments, and individual sales- 
men who have swamped themselves 
in card indexes and tried to record 
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their work so thoroughly that they 
couldn’t do any work—That’s not 
it! 

The man who sells eleciric light, heat 
or power to the people, has a problem 
0! efficiency that is just as difficult to 
solve as the retail merchant’s. Hehas 
just so many working hours spread 
around a calendar of twelve months— 
How can he use them to best advan- 
tage! He must concentrate through 
the seasons on just that class of busi- 
ness which is most seasonable and will 
sell with the least expenditure of time 
and effort—How is he to know just 
what this is? And the answer is—by 
experience, his own and the experience 
of co-workers in his field. But how 
can he remember it all and at the right 
time? He can’t unless he organizes 
and analyses his work! , 

No man can lay down the rules in 
this case. It’s a subject for every 
salesman to ponder in the back of his 
own head. He needs an automatic, 
auxiliary memory; perhaps, a card 
file of the best experience- 
and others—and 


his own 
suggestions based 
thereon. It wants to be double in- 
dexed and flexible, classified under 
months and seasons, and weather and 
every other kind of a recurring situa- 
tion which might prompt him to look 
back for the inspiration of. any past 
and forgotten “hunches” he has ever 
had. 

A man seldom if ever totally forgets. 
Unused thoughts are simply pigeon- 
holed and lie dormant. But with the 
slightest suggestive prompting they 
return fresh and ready for use, and 
with inspirational force because of 
their freshness. The greatest weak- 
ness of the salesman is this uncertainty 
of his grip on the store-house of his 
memory, but a little systematic effort 
will hold it all awake at his fingers’ 
ends. 

And such a personal organization 
will do two things: It will roll out all 
traces of the rut and it will keep the 
salesman face to face with what he 


knows. Think it over as it applies to 
your case! Start that reference file 
today! 
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Novel Skyscraper Advertising 

From Muskogee, Oklahoma, comes 
a brand new idea in advertising an 
office building. Excavation has_ be- 
gun in that city for the Barnes Build- 
ing, which will be a ten story office 
structure. A plaster model of the 
building, about three feet high and 





complete in every detail had been 
constructed by the architect, and at 
the suggestion of Mr. Norman B. 
Hickox, of the Muskogee Gas & Elec- 
tric Company it was placed in a little 
niche built purposely in the sign board 
fence surrounding the excavation. 
This niche was lined with black 
cloth and covered with plate glass, 
and two frosted round bulb 16 ep. 
lamps in the ceiling near the front 
light the model, as shown in the illus- 
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tration. In the boarding around the 
niche was an advertisement giving the 
name of the agents of the building 
and advising prospective tenants to 
make their reservations as soon as 
4 ry . . 
possible. The model, in its unusual 
location, has attracted much atten- 


tion, and proved a strong advertise- 
ment for the building, 














Figures on a Ten Months’ Campaign 


The Story of a Residence Lighting Development in Altoona 


Some interesting figures on the de- 
velopment of residence business come 
out of Altoona, Pa., where the Penn 
Central Light & Power Co. has been 
conducting a ten months’ campaign. 
The Penn Central company took over 
the properties of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company and the Citi- 
zens Light, Heat & Power Company, 
in March, 1910. During the period 
between March, 1910, and September, 
1910, reconstruction work was under 
way and all arrangements were made 
to “‘fire the first gun’’ of the new busi- 
ness campaign on September 15th. 

A canvass of the residence situation 
disclosed the fact that the Company 





H. B. Swayne, Contract Agent 
Penn Central Light & Power Co., 
Altoona, Pa 


had 15,000 prospects who were not, 
at that time, using electric current and 
whose houses were not wired. A care- 
ful analysis of the problem advocated 
the establishment of a flat rate similar 
to the rate offered by the Hartford 
Electric Light Company of Hartford, 
Conn., and used by them so success- 
fully. 

“Most of this prospective business,” 
says Mr. H. B. Swayne, Contract 
Agent for the Company, “was _ re- 
stricted to the so-called small house 
five or six rooms, usually without bath. 
These houses are occupied by em- 





ployees of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in the Pennsylvania Shops at Altoona. 
The men are getting a salary which 
averages $65 per month. This class 
of houses will permit of a standard 
type of fixture and inexpensive wire 
construction, so we were able to ar- 
range a flat price wiring proposition 
that would figure in quantity, exceed- 
ingly low and be very interesting to 
the prospects. Arrangements were 
made with local contractors to handle 
the wiring at a flat price of $3 per room, 
including fixtures, and by this method 
a solicitor was enabled to take the 
contract for lighting, wiring, fixtures 
and lamps all at one and the same 
time. 

“We offered two rates, a meter rate 
and a flat rate controlled by an excess 
indicator, as follows:— 

Meter Rate. 

Sc per kw. up to 30 hours use of connected 

load. Excess at 4¢ per kwh. 

Minimum $1.00 per month. 

of carbon lamps. 
Flat Rate 


1244 cp. Tantalum lamp 8.12 per mo. 


Free renewals 


20 .20 
32 “ Tungsten ‘“ 26° 
te Sa z ‘a 85 
80 i ii . 30 


Price of Lamps 


1214 cp. Tantalum First $.25 Renewals $.12 
20 my < 25 a 12 
32 * Tungsten 35 < 15 
48 vt bg 56 i .30 
SO = - 5 fc A5 


“We went to work in September with 
the following result: 
September 

Flat rate contracts 26 

Meter contracts 74 
October 

Flat rate contracts 44 

Meter contracts 
November 

Flat rate contracts 58 

Meter contracts 97 
December 

Flat rate contracts 71 

Meter contracts 44 
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January 
Flat rate contracts 
Meter contracts 
February 
Flat rate contracts 
Meter contracts 
March 
» Flat rate contracts 
F Meter contracts 
April 
;. Flat rate contracts 
Meter contracts 
May 
Flat rate contracts 
Meter contracts 
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the 10th of theymonth and from the 
10th to the 15th all bills are cleared up 
and a fresh start made for the next 
month. 

“On May Ist, we decided to make a 
change in our flat rate, to one cent per 
watt per month of limited maximum 
demand where equipped with Mazda 
lamps. At that time we were success- 
ful in getting a large shipment of G. E. 
25 and 40 watt wire-drawn Mazda 
lamps and have used this lamp with 
great success and without complaint 
of breakage. 

We supported this campaign by the 


An example of the Moving Picture Show Advertising in Altoona 


June 
Flat rate contracts 21 
Meter contracts 46 
Total 395 945 
“A number of these houses were 
owned or occupied by foreigners of 
various nationality, but we find that 
these people are prompt in paying 
their bills. We took them on at the 
same terms and without other safe- 
guards, but have had no difficulty in 
making our collections, owing to the 
fact that all bills are payable in ad- 
vance on or before the 15th of the 
month. Altoona is strictly a monthly 
payment city. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Shops pay from the 6th to 


liberal use of newspaper space and we 
consider that this is one of the most 
effective methods of gaining publicity. 
We also used circular letters, electri- 
cally lighted bill-boards and ‘“‘ads” 
thrown on moving picture screens, 
thus reaching all classes of prospects. 
Of course, the main strength was the 
personal solicitation of our own men 
and men supplied by the Excess Indi- 
‘ator Company, under their contract 
with us. These men divide our terri- 
tory, which extends from Lewiston to 
Hollidaysburg, a distance of 75 miles, 
and make a house to house canvass in 
the different towns reporting the re- 
sult of their calls on forms which we 
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have found to be helpful in this work. 

‘**We have keen opposition in Altoona 
from the Altoona Gas Company, 
which is very active and aggressive 
and ably managed. In Huntington 
we have electric competition and the 
gas is controlled by our company, but 
we have not let this fact prevent us 
from advocating the use of electric 
light for house lighting as being su- 
perior to the gas supplied by our com- 
pany. We feel that, in this regard, 
electric lighting is a proper illuminant 
for homes and we encourage the use of 
gas for cooking and heating purposes. 

It must not be taken from the story 
of this campaign that we are neglecting 
the regular meter business or that we 
are using the flat rate to the exclusion 
of the meter. We are great believers 
in having many rates to offer to a pros- 
pect and the result of our energetic 
‘ampaign has not decreased the num- 
ber of meters in service, but actually 
increased our meter consumers almost 
in direct proportion to the number of 
contracts taken on flat rate. 

“Fortunately we have the strong 
co-operation of the electrical contract- 
ors in all the different towns in which 
we are operating, and have encour- 
aged them to add to their forces as 
might be necessary to take care of the 
work which our solicitors would ob- 
tain. One contractor in Altoona in- 
creased his force from 5 to 25 men to 
handle the contracts obtained by our 
solicitors and he is daily increasing his 
facilities to meet our added efforts. 
The other contractors are doing very 
well and electrical activities have in- 
creased fully 100 per cent since we 
started the campaign on September 
first. 

“We find that our average income 
from residence customers of this class 
will probably figure in the neighbor- 
hood of $17.85 on the meter basis, and 
$18.90 for flat rate contracts with ex- 
cess indicator control.” 


Heat Casualties Among Horses 
Additional information regarding 
the number of horses lost in New York 
City during the recent heat wave is 
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given in the August issue of “Elec- 
Tricks,’ the interesting little house 
organ published by the General Vehi- 
cle Company, of Long Island City. 

During the two weeks of extremely 
hot weather in July, the Health De- 
partment of N. Y. City reported a 
death list of 1,708 horses. For almost 
a week horses dropped dead all over 
the city at the rate of more than 10 an 
hour. Every record in deaths of 
horses from heat or any other cause, 
for hour, day or week were broken. 

The largest losers, of course, were 
the largest owners and users of horses, 
such as the big brewers and milk deal- 
ers. These concerns buy the best 
horses on the market, and pride them- 
selves on keeping their stock in excel- 
lent condition, but nevertheless, there 
is scarcely a brewer or milk dealer in 
Manhattan that did not lose horses 
by the dozen in the few hot days. 

“In direct contrast to this,” says 
**Elec-Tricks,” “the business man 
whose delivery system depends on 
horses, found his competitor with elec- 
tric trucks making his usual deliveries 
with absolute reliability and certainty, 
and no loss of time, labor and money, 
and well prepared to care for any addi- 
tional deliveries from increased busi- 
ness that possibly came from the man 
who uses horses and couldn’t make 
his deliveries.” 


Rockville Thief Steals a Transformer 

From Rockville, Conn., comes the 
story of local Jimmie Valentine who 
actually stole a transformer off a pole 
belonging to the Rockville Gas and 
Electric Company, doubtless with the 
idea of selling it for scrap iron and 
copper. The thief, who evidently 
knew his business, was seen while at 
work, together with a confederate who 
kept watch below, but they were 
thought to be boys up to some prank 
and were allowed to make a get-away 
and the loss was not discovered until 
the next morning. 

The feat seems most extraordinary, 
considering the fact that the wires 
into the transformer which were cut, 
carried a current of over 2,300 volts. 
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YOUR TIME AND THE COM- 
PANY’S 


The idea of most young men when 
they start in to earn their own livings, 
is to form a connection with some es- 
tablished, going business where they 
may grow up in the organization and 
with it. This is perfectly 
proper reasoning at the beginning, but 
after all, is it the right sort of a mental 


prosper 


attitude for an active and virile man, 
once he has begun to realize his own 
capabilities? 

The world is full of men who, though 
absolutely honest workers in their own 
eyes, are actually far from true either 
to themselves or to their employers, 
because they are content to travel 
along with the herd, submerging their 
own identity. They labor patiently 
and industriously, day by day, waiting 


the while and hoping for their ships 
to come in, and yet—and yet, all the 
time the row boat lies moored to the 


dock. 


Aye! and in some cases very 
motor boats are thrust at them, and 
they never essay the possible chance 
of putting out and finding that ship! 
It is largely a matter of point of view, 
an error in guaging the relative im- 
portance to the man, of himself and 
his company. 

This is not a doctrine of selfishness. 
Far from it! No man prospers who 
does not give the best there is in him 
for the advancement of his firm. But 
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how many hours? There’s the point. 
There are office hours in every busi- 
ness, of necessity, and whether or no 
we punch a time clock, when the quit- 
ting hour has come and we leave the 
building, we like to say, “The day’s 
work is Now I’m my 
But stop a moment and go 
deeper and look at the year’s work, 
not the day’s work! After all, are 
you really working for the company 
With the year in 
is your work ever actually 
Is it right for you to disregard 
any influences which may better the 
showing for that year of effort? 

This applies particularly to the cen- 
tral station salesman, because his year 
is prolific of unusual opportunity for 
inducing such influences. His per- 
sonal opportunities and the fortunes 
of his company are identical. Above 
all else the central station needs public 
interest and public confidence. What 
can be of greater value to the man? 

When the manager, or the 
salesman, belongs to the best club, 
the company takes caste by that fact. 
It is known favorably to that club 
circle as an organization of 
men, “like Watson.” 
station 


done. own 


boss!’ 


or for yourself? 
mind, 


done? 


sales 


white 
When a central 
salesman is an enthusiastic 
worker for the merchants association 
that fact is noted to the profit both 
of the man and the company. The 
young man who keeps his memory 
green in the minds of the influential 
business and professional men of his 
town is developing his own future 
with the better prestige he is building 
up for the central station. 

That is the point. We work by 
years in this world and it is the profit 
of the year that counts. There is no 
way of divorcing our time and the 
company’s time, for our interests are 
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inseparable. The work is never done!— 
God forbid that it should be! For when 
our work is done, what is there left? 


CO-OPERATION IN THE CAUSE 
OF THE ELECTRICAL MERCHANT 


Men often 
cynics in spite of their enthusiasm, 
because they have watched their dear- 
They 
call this world of ours uncharitable. 
Here is proof enough that if the 
issue be basic and vital a new idea is 


who breed ideas are 


est inspirations die a-borning. 


welcome. 

Two months ago, Mr. Earl E. White- 
horne, representing this 
the Annual Convention 


of the National Electrical Contractors 


magazine, 
read before 


Association, at Niagara Falls, a paper 
entitled “The Electrical 
Merchant.”* The 


Contractor 


as a aim of the 


paper was to focus the attention of 
the contracting industry on the simple 


fact that in the last analysis they are 
merchants, and not constructors; this 
being but a feature of their broader 
business of selling their service to the 
public. The mental attitude of the 
contractor and central station on mat- 
ters of sales policy was contrasted 
with that of the department store 
man, who represents the last refine- 
ment in the evolution of the popular 
merchant. 

There were present at the meeting, 
men who could not see it, and made 
sharp criticisms on one point and an- 
other, but there were more men who 
acknowledged their own sins of omis- 
sion and called on the industry to 
develop the Electric Store idea and 
not sacrifice this profitable merchan- 
dising business to the hardware man 
or the department store. One of the 


*This paper was reprinted in full in the August issue of 
Selling Electricity. 
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the 
country stated that he had attended 
every convention held by the Associa- 
tion for eleven years, and that he con- 


foremost electrical contractors in 


sidered the subject under discussion 
the most important issue ever brought 
the He 
strong appeal for constructive effort, 


The 


before industry. made a 


every man in his own town. 
seed was sown. 

Since the Niagara convention, letters 
have come to us from central stations, 
contractors, and manufacturers, com- 
menting enthusiastically on the “‘elec- 
trical idea. It 


been suggested within that organiza- 


merchandising” has 
tion, that a committee of the Commer- 
the National Electric 
Association 
the 


press, 


cial Section of 
Light 


foster 


be appointed to 


movement. Even as we 


go to another conference is 
gathering which represents practically 
the scope of the industry, manufac- 
turers, jobbers, contractors and cen- 
tral station men, and on their program 
has been set apart a period for dis- 
cussing ways and means to further the 
interest of the public in electrical 


material, as merchandise, and to 
stimulate the electrical merchant. 

As a constructive influence and our 
contribution to the good work, we 
have begun with this issue, an “Elec- 
trical Merchandise Department” as a 
medium for the circulation of con- 
crete suggestions for better methods 
of sales and display in the Electric 
Store, and for applying the ideas of 
the merchant in other fields and the 
recommendations of the manufacturers 
to building up a stronger human ap- 
peal. This is of necessity a work of 
broad co-operation and we call on all 
friends for criticism and support in 
this campaign for the 
electrical merchant. 


educational 





Central Station Finance For the Central 
Station Man 


The Third of a Series of Articles on Central Station Securities as 
an Investment for the Small Saver 


By H. F. McConnell of Williams 


Every young business man who is 
worth his salt naturally takes an in- 
terest in his business, but how often 
does he think of buying an interest? 
As a general thing, he is content to let 
his savings lie practically idle in the 
bank, drawing a paltry three or four 
per cent interest, and if he does invest, 
it is usually in life insurance or real 
estate. Sometimes he even buys dia- 
monds. 

Such investments as these, while 
frequently desirable and remunerative, 


H. F. McConnell 


affect simply the investor’s surplus 
cash, and have no bearing on his work, 


or his mental attitude towards his 
business. Just there lies one of the 
advantages in investing in securities, 
especially if they be in the investor’s 
own line of work. 

Take the central station salesman, 
for instance; suppose, instead of buy- 
ing a couple of lots out in Jones’ Addi- 
tion, which may or may not increase 
in value in the next ten years, he in- 
vests in a share or two of some good 
electric light and power company— 
possibly his own—his entire viewpoint 


» McConnell & Coleman, New York 


is changed, and the effect is immediate, 
not only on his attitude towards his 
business, but on the attitude of his 
business associates towards him. He 
not only works harder, but his work 
becomes easier, for a man who believes 
enough in a thing to put his savings 
into it, has little difficulty in selling 
that thing. 

The four important factors to be 
considered in any investment are: 

1—Safety of principal. 

2—Rate and certainty of income. 

3—Appreciation in value. 

4—Convertibility into cash. 

Naturally, there is no single invest- 
ment where all four of these elements 
are present in their greatest strength. 
It is another example of the old doc- 
trine of compensation, which simply 
means that you cannot have your 
cake and eat it, too. 

Men possessed of that fortunate 
faculty called foresight, which seems 
to tell them what is going to happen 
tomorrow or next year, are more 
numerous than would be imagined and 
a little careful study of his own com- 
pany or its competitors will enable the 
central station man to figure on future 
business, which if applied from an in- 
vestment standpoint, would mean 
money to him. 

And after all, this foresight isn’t as 
mysterious as it may seem; anyone 
knows that a poor grain crop or a short 
coal supply means a sharp rise in 
prices. Many writers of stock market 
literature claim that speculation runs 
in cycles, that market moves can be 
foretold by mathematical calculation, 
and expensive experience is doubtless 
the only way to refute their argument. 
The only way to increase your savings 
is to add to them constantly, which 
means sensible investment, not heed- 
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less speculation or placing them where 
there is always the temptation of 
drawing on them to meet a temporary 
stringency. 

At present certain securities are 
decreasing in value because market 
operators are of the opinion that busi- 
ness conditions presage dividend re- 
ductions, and many are selling stocks 
which they do not own with a view of 
buying them back at a much lower 
price. Usually movements of this 
kind are the result of market hysteria, 
but they are more or less disconcerting 
to the man who has invested his money 
for a permanent income, and it only 
emphasizes the stability of public 
utility securities as an investment. 

With these facts in view, the man 
who is assisting in the manufacture or 
sale of gas or electricity should invest 
his savings in that business propor- 
tionate to his income. This will be a 
source of profit to him in two ways, 
first from additional income and sec- 
ond from additional eartiing capacity, 
for no matter what ability he may 
have shown it will be greatly increased 
when he has a financial interest in the 
company he represents. 

The president and the general man- 
ager of a well known light and power 
company in a western city were closet- 
ed in the former’s office discussing an 
important contract, about to be given 
out, which the company was very de- 
sirous of securing. 

“Who are you going to send after 
that?” asked the president, “Gilbert, 
I suppose?” Gilbert was the oldest 
man, in point of service, in the com- 
pany and was generally considered 
the “‘star salesman.” 

But the manager shook his head. 
“No,” said he, “I thought I'd send 
Dumond.” 

The president looked 
“Dumond?” said he, “I 
think he was the man to handle a 
proposition like this. He seems to be 
a steady sort of fellow and a good 
salesman, but he hasn’t had near the 
experience that Gilbert has. He has 
been with us scarcely a year.” 

“Yes, that’s true enough,” replied 


surprised ; 
shouldn't 
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the manager, “but in that one year 
Dumond has done something that 
Gilbert has never thought of doing in 
all the years he has been here—he has 
invested his savings in his own line of 
business. He already has _ several 
shares of stock in the Brownsville 
Light and Power Company, and I 
happen to know that he is trying to 
buy some stock in this company. 
Now, aman who has enough enthusi- 
asm for his business to buy an interes- 
in it, is naturally going to work harder 
than the fellow who is working simply 
for what his envelope brings him at the 
end of the month. I’ve been watch- 
ing both these men for some time, and 
while Gilbert, of course, gets a lot of 
contracts, it is not the hard-to-develop, 
profitable business that Dumond brings 
in. He’s the man to land this con- 
tract.” 

Subsequent events proved that the 
manager was right. Dumond got the 
contract, because he was working not 
only for the company, but for himself, 
for in landing that contract he was 
helping along the electrical industry 


in which he had a personal interest by 
reason of his security holdings. 

Such incidents as the foregoing show 
plainly the attitude of the “man higher 
up,” towards the young salesman who 
makes a judicious investment of his 


savings. Through ignorance of con- 
ditions, however, or through thought- 
lessness, the young men that do this 
today are comparatively rare, espe- 
cially among central station employees. 

The fact that the possibilities in the 
lighting business today are practically 
unlimited, and that many of our largest 
banking institutions are already recom- 
mending and presenting public utility 
securities as an investment, should 
appeal more to the man connected 
with the business than to any one 
else, but it is not borne out by the 
stockholders’ lists. 

In 1907 the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company offered its preferred 
stock ($50 par) at par with 100 per 
cent bonus on Common, and a number 
of the employees of various companies 
took subscriptions as their means per- 
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mitted. When the common stock was 
salable at $15.00 per share, ninety 
per cent of them sold out. Today 
this Common is selling at $60.00, with 
practically none in the market, and 
the Company is earning over 12 per 
cent on the very security that was 
given as a bonus with the preferred 
and selling sixteen points above it. 
The stockholders’ list today will show 
that the tailor, the baker and the gro- 
cer who bought the cheap stock still 
hold it and buy more whenever they 
have the money to spare. This cer- 
tainly proves the assertion that “‘a 
check book in the hip pocket does not 
weigh as heavy as a safe deposit key in 
the vest pocket.” 

While the old saying about having 
cake and eating it applies to the factors 


in an investment, it does not apply to 


the money that a man saves. The 
miser has his money, but the only 
pleasure he gets out of it is in counting 
it and listening to it jingle. On the 
other hand, the man who invests his 
money wisely not only retains posses- 
sion of it, but reaps substantial bene- 
fits. He has his cake and eats it at 
the same time. Moreover, a good 
security can be disposed of if the neces- 
sity arises, or it can be used as collat- 
eral, if desired. 

The men who are the real powers in 
financial and commercial circles today 
are not necessarily the ones with the 
most money, but the men who have 
invested their money to the best ad- 
vantage, and who by reason of that 
fact are vitally interested in the growth 
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and development of the enterprise in 
which they have holdings. 

All of which proves that intelligent 
investment is the standard of success, 
and the surest way to be successful is 
to study the business in which you are 
engaged before considering other in- 
vestment fields. And—when you have 
decided on an investment, consult a 
reliable broker just as you would go 
to a physician if ill or to a lawyer if in 
legal difficulties. 


Decorative Posts at Coney Island 


One would scarcely expect the dec- 
orative lamp post to find much favor 
at Coney Island, a place not especially 
noted for dignity, architecturally or 
otherwise. One of the features of this 


year’s electrical illumination, however, 
is the large number of such posts in- 
stalled along Surf Avenue. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that the mer- 
chants and showmen of “The Island” 
realize the advertising value of this 
appealing type of street illumination, 
for they were installed by the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, of 
Brooklyn, at the expense of the indi- 
vidual operators of amusement con- 
sessions. 

The posts are of the type known as 
the “Brighter Brooklyn Posts,” and 
contain five 100 watt tungsten lamps, 
one pointing up and the other four 
pointing out. The illustration shows 
fourteen of these posts installed in 
front of Steeplechase Park, one of 
Coney Island’s largest enterprises. 
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The Porch Light is the “Light of Welcome.” A Symbol of Hospitality and a Constant 
onvenience 
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Fixtures 


No. L-709: A sample of one of the attractive 
Miller Portables, which are made in endless 
varieties to please all tastes and to match any 
scheme of decoration. The designs are exclu- 
sive; the material and construction are the best. 

No. L-637 Desk Lamp: A specially attractive 
lamp for home and office use. The two thumb- 
screw adjustments allow the light to be raised 
or lowered to any angle. Send for Desk Light 
Catalog. 

No. L-687: One of the newest patterns of floor 
lights. Especially ad- 
apted to being placed 
behind a chair for 
reading, for musician’s 
use, for architects, and 
engineers: for any use 
where a table lamp 

L-709 would not be desirable. 
The adjustable head 
allows the light to be turned in the partic ular direction desired 
The Edward Miller Company also makes a large line of Electric Fixtures. 
MANY of the finest homes in America are furnished exclusively with 
Miller fixtures. Special work designed and executed. 
The Miller Company is constantly issuing to the trade booklets on their 
large and varied line. MORE LIGHT is issued monthly, and dealers should 
have their names on the mailing list 


wp Edward Miller & Co. 


Bf Meriden, Conn. 
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Chicago, Il. 
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A Story of Economy Through Domestic 
Efficiency 


How We Actually Saved Money and Health by Adopting the Electric Servant 


By Agnes A. Porter 


I am not a writer, but I have been 
asked to tell this story because my ex- 
perience in adopting electricity as a 
universal servant may suggest the so- 
lution to vexing problems in other 
households. For, to begin with, my 
husband and I both grew up in the 
country, where electric light was not 
available, and on moving to town we 
were as skeptical of the claims for 
electric service as any impecunious 
couple might well be. Also, strict 
domestic economy had to govern our 
desires. 

After a year, when we built our little 
home, a seven room cottage, comfort- 


able, well finished but unpretentious, 
we installed electric light, because we 
considered it essential both to our own 
comfort and to the salability of the 
house, to its value as a practical in- 
vestment. We figured the cost of in- 
stalling and using electric light, against 
the cost of installing and burning gas, 
considering not only the cash outlay 
but the fire risk and the expense of 
matches and blackened walls. There 
seemed to be no question of the greater 
value of the electric system. We also 
analyzed, without prejudice, the case 
of the kerosene lamp, computing the 
cost of oil, new lamps, wicks, matches 

and chimneys, the fire risk, 











“This*Arrangement was Always Unsightly” 


the blackened walls and 
hangings, and the daily 
labor of cleaning and filling. 
And we could figure but one 
intelligent answer. So we 
installed electric light. 

Our original installation 
Was meagre, for such was 
the state of the exchequer. 
We were forced to limit it 
to the absolutely necessary 
lighting equipment, and 
though we had talked to 
the electric light company 
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about the other uses for electricity 
and were anxious to make provision for 
future possibilities, still, the necessity 
for immediate saving prevailed. We 
hoped and believed that later on 
we would be able to add the other 
comforts, and though we were strong- 
ly advised to put in heavier wiring 
than we really needed, with extra 
outlets in the base boards in each 
room, so that we would be ready, 
the additional expense entailed, though 
slight in comparison with the cost of 
the immediate installation, could not 
be justified under existing circum- 


stances. So we closed our ears to 


these prophets and went ahead. 

We enjoyed our electric lights thor- 
oughly, for we had studied the placing 
of the fixtures so that the illumination 


“We Found it was a Surprisingly Simple Matter of Fishing the Wires 


Between the Walls 


was good, and the fixtures themselves, 
while of an inexpensive type, were in 
good taste and not disappointing. 
But when summer came and we bought 
a small electric fan we began to realize 
the sound sense in providing for appli- 
ances, for in order to use our fan we 
were forced to sacrifice one light, and 
our installation had been so curtailed 
that to do without even one light in 
the room where we were spending the 
evening, meant inconvenience. Of 
course, in the day time, it was not so 
great a matter, though we found that 
the mere necessity of unscrewing a 
lamp and twining the cord over furni- 
ture or pictures to get it out of the 
way, was often sufficient to discourage 
us from bringing the fan from another 
room, when we really would have en- 


jovyed it. Moreover, this arrangement 
was always unsightly and uncon- 
sciously our pleasure in the fan was 
affected. 

During the next few years we grad- 
ually made other additions to our 
electrical equipment. We became in- 
terested and took advantage of birth- 
days and Christmas to indulge in 
what sometimes seemed like extrava- 
gance. We bought an electric heating 
pad, an iron, a toaster, a shaving cup, 
a little heater for the baby’s bottle, 
a small dise stove and finally, a little 
general utility motor, a washing ma- 
chine and a vacuum cleaner. The 
last two seemed like a wild plunge. 
But we had begun to realize that do- 
mestic economy depends more on do- 
mestic efficiency than anything else, 
and that the hours of 
house work which these 
devices saved meant 
actual money in- our 
pockets, in smaller wages 
and doctor’s bills, aside 
from the gain in com- 
fort and the joy of living. 

There were two chil- 
dren now, and as the 
family increased, the do- 
mestic labor doubled and 
trebled. It became a 
simple question of two 
servants instead of one, 
or more efficient methods. 
My husband and I spent one Sunday 
morning in analyzing our business of 
homekeeping, just as he and his part- 
ner would analyze the problem of con- 
ducting a hardware business. House 
work resolves itself into weekly cycles, 
in which the washing, the ironing, the 
sweeping and the polishing of brass and 
silver are the heaviest tasks, while 
each day has its own routine of 
making beds and “straightening up,” 
of preparing and removing meals and 
those innumerable little things that 
consume endless hours and labor. It 
is just like the small details of a man’s 
business, only more so, and this does 
not consider the additional tax of car- 
ing for an infant, a very serious do- 
mestic complication. 

We had collected a mass of manu- 
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facturers’ literature, and gathered 
much data and advice from our friends, 
so that we were in a position to look 
the situation squarely in the face. At 
present, the weekly laundry work took 
practically the entire time of our maid 
for two full days. In the meantime I 
assumed all the house work but the 
cooking. We were satisfied that with 
an electric machine the week’s wash- 
ing could be completed in an hour and 
that the electric iron would cut down 
the period of ironing by at least one 
third, that being the time usually 
wasted in changing irons, in fussing 
with the “‘too hot” iron to prevent it 
from scorching, and in slow work with 
a cooling iron. With the electric iron 
you work straight ahead and get it 
done. This new method promised an 
actual saving of about one half the 
hours of laundry work, or about one 
full day gained each week. 

Our regular weekly sweeping and 
dusting consumed, I figured, about a 
solid day, aside from the regular morn- 
ing brushing up and the incidental 
dusting. We knew that a good vac- 


uum cleaner would go over the house 
thoroughly in 


two hours, with no 
dusting necessary. The house could 
be cleaned twice a week, and _ practi- 
cally no incidental dusting would be 
required, because there would be no 
dirt ground into the rugs, to be stirred 
up by walking over them. The vac- 
uum cleaner offered to save us about 
eight hours a week. 

We received considerable silver 
among our wedding presents, and it 
had been customary for the servant to 
devote the entire morning, on Thurs- 
day of each week, to polishing silver 
and brass, say about four hours’ work. 
The little buffing motor offered to do 
this in one hour or less, in addition to 
which it would sharpen knives and do 
other kitchen work, such as beating 
eggs, grinding meat, turning the ice 
cream freezer, and so on. Here was 
another three hours. 

In short, between the washing and 
ironing, the sweeping and the silver 
cleaning we found it possible to save 
actually twenty hours, practically two 


entire days, of exhaustive labor each 
week by the adoption of the electric 
methods. And the fact that this 
virtually eliminated the drudgery and 
the aching backs meant a real saving 
of as many more hours, when little is 
accomplished through sheer fatigue. 


The Baseboard Receptacle Brings Solid Comfort. It is 
the Difference Between Convenience and Makeshift. 


We had consulted an electrical con- 
tractor, who said that he could run 
another circuit through the cellar and 
up between the partitions, so that we 
would have base board receptacles to 
connect the vacuum cleaner and the 
kitchen and laundry apparatus. We 
found that it was a surprisingly simple 
matter of “‘fishing”’ wires up and down 
inside the walls, and no plaster had to 
be broken, nor no floors cut and there 
was very little litter or noise. It cost 
about $30.00. The apparatus itself, 
we figured, would cost close to $200.00, 
and we decided to buy the vacuum 
cleaner first, since that would reclaim 
more of my personal effort in dusting; 
the other two to be acquired within the 
next six months. We figured that it 
would not add over one dollar a month 
to our bill for electricity, and that it 
would avoid the sure expense of a 
second maid, which would mean $20.00 
a month, with $10.00 more for her 
keep. In seven months, therefore, 
this alone would cover the investment. 
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We went ahead and carried out our 
plans most successfully, both as to the 
expense and the day by day effect on 
the household. It relieved the maid 
and myself from the physical toil that 
had sapped our strength. The morn- 
ing did not blight the afternoon with 
weariness. We had our full day at 
full physical efficiency. We accom- 
plished more and did it more easily. 
We found more pleasure in our 
work. 

[ am convinced of the absolute econ- 
omy of investing in this domestic ma- 


chinery. The servant problem is a 
vexing one. Two servants bring more 
care and responsibility than one. In 
the light of my own experience, my 
advice to housekeepers is this: Convert 
your domestic labor to mechanical 
processes as far as possible. If you 
have no servant, buy these electric 
appliances before you think of engag- 
ing one. If you have one maid, let 
your second be the electric servant. 
There is no true and satisfying domes- 
tic economy, except through such 
methods of domestic efficiency. 


Things That Make the Bills Grow 


The Influence of Season, Wall Coloring and Glassware on the Cost of Light 


Along in the fall of the vear every 
electric light company expects to re- 
ceive a lot of complaints about in- 
creased lighting bills, and they are 
seldom disappointed. People come 
in and say, ““Why, our bill this month 
is much larger than the one last month, 
although we didn’t burn any more 
lights, and they were usually all turned 
out by eleven.” They have over- 
looked the fact that these lights are 
turned on earlier, because, as the days 
grow shorter, dusk comes sooner in 
the evening. 

In summer, it is frequently possible 
to do without lights until after 8 
o'clock, and even then they are used 
comparatively little, for much of the 
warm evenings is spent outdoors. 
On dark days in winter, however, the 
living room and kitchen are often 
lighted as early as 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, while all the lights we use 
must be on by an hour later. More 
evenings are spent at home in winter, 
too, so that many of the lights burn 
continuously from the time they are 
first turned on until bedtime. All 
these things tend to increase the bill 
for current. 

The accompanying tables illustrate 
the point graphically. Table I. shows 
the comparison of light and dark hours 
as spread over the full day. Table IT. 


shows the “electric light hours” and 
how they are affected by the calendar. 

As can be seen from Table I. the 
difference between the percentage of 
actual darkness in December (61.56) 
and that in June (37.36) is 24.2, or, in 
other words, the number of dark hours 
in the full twenty-four increases by 


° 
9.54 


JAN'Y 
FEB’Y $5.85 
MARCH 


t. 44.72 


UNE 
JULY 
Aucust 42 
SEPT. A7.3Z 
OcT. 49 
nov. 5847 


DEC. 
year 49-2 


Table I. A Comparison of Light and Dark Hours 


Throughout the Year 
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only two-thirds from June to Decem- 
ber. Notice the actual difference, 
however, in the percentage of darkness 
between dusk and bedtime in the same 
months, as shown in Table IL. De- 
cember is 25.2 per cent dark, while 
June is but 8.3 per cent, a difference 
of nearly 17 per cent. The number of 
“electric light hours’ has trebled! 

This means that the lights are ac- 
tually burned over three times as 
many hours in December as they are 
in June, because, while there is only 
two-thirds more darkness in a full day 
and night, there are 200 per cent more 
light-burning hours. The average 
amount of darkness between 6 a. m. 
and 10 p. m. in December is 7 hours 
and 25 minutes. In June it is only 2 
hours, which means that there are 3.7 
times as many dark hours in December 
as there are in June, between getting 
up and bedtime. 

Another factor, sometimes respon- 
sible in part for high bills, but seldom 
taken into consideration, is the influ- 
ence of reflectors and wall coloring on 
the quantity and quality of the light 
obtained. For instance, an ordinary 
16 candle power incandescent lamp, 
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Table If. The Effect of Season on the “Electric” 
Light Hours” 


unshaded, actually throws only 7 
candle power of light downward, but 
this amount may be increased in ac- 
cordance with the type of reflector 
used. Also, in selecting a globe or re- 
flector it should be remembered that 
these have greater or less efficiency 
according to their reflecting power and 
the distribution and absorption of 
light. 

If, for instance, the lamps in a room 
are equipped with clear glass globes, 
which absorb only from 5 to 12 per 
cent of the light, and, for some reason, 
are replaced with globes of ground 
glass, which absorb from 20 to 30 per 
cent of the light, this, of course, means 
a further loss of from 15 to 18 per cent. 
As a consequence, where two or three 
lamps were sufficient to light the room 
before, five or six may be required now. 
As the amount of current consumed 
increases with the number of lamps 
burned this results in heavier light 
bills, and the consumer is usually at a 
loss to account for it, as he probably 
notices more the number of hours, than 
the number of lamps. 

The accompanying table shows the 


percentage of light absorbed by various 
sorts of glassware. 


lable ITT, Percentages of Absorption 


of Globes and Shades 

Globes Absorb fron 

5 to 2 ri 
10 to 20° , 
10 to 20° , 
15 to 20' 
15 to 25°, 
15 to 30°, 
15 to 30°, 
15 to 40° 
20 to 30°, 
25 to 40° 
50 to 60°, 
$0 to 60° 
SO to 9U' 
85 to 90' 
90 to 95°, 


(lear glass globes 
Light sand blasted globes 
\iabaster globes 
C inary -colored globes 
Light blue alabaster globes 
Heavy blue alabaster globes 
Ribbed glass globes 
Opaline glass globes 
Ground glass globes 
Medium opalescent globes 
Heavy opalescent globes 
lame glass globes 
Signal green globes 
Ruby glass globes 
(obalt blue globes 

In every room some of the light goes 
to the walls and is reflected, but the 
percentage of this reflected light de- 
pends very largely upon the color of 
the wall covering. If a library, for 
example, has been papered in an orange 
color, and in the fall this is changed to 
a deep chocolate, it results in a reduc- 
tion of over 45 per cent in the amount 
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of light reflected. As a consequence, 
where one light in the ceiling fixture 
was burned before, all are now used, 
and it may also be found necessary to 
turn on several side wall fixtures, 
which, of course, means heavier cur- 


rent consumption and larger light 
bills. The occupant of the house, 


however, not realizing the true cause, 
very naturally complains to the light- 
ing company about the exorbitance 
of the bill. The effect of various col- 
ored wall coverings upon the amount of 
illumination is shown in Table IV. 


Color of Wall Percentage of Light Reflected 


White Paper 70 
Chrome Yellow .62 
Orange Paper 50 
Plain Deal (clean 45 
Yellow Paper 40 
Yellow Painted Wall (clean 40 
Light Pink Paper 36 
Plain Deal (dirty .20 
Yellow Painted Wall (dirty 20 
Emerald Green Paper 18 
Dark Brown Paper 418 
Vermilion Paper 1g 
Blue Green Paper 12 
Cobalt Blue Paper Az 
Deep Chocolate Paper .O4 


In many cases, when the light bills 
seem more than they should be, an in- 
vestigation will show that the increase 
is the result of one or more of the 
causes mentioned above, and if these 
facts are taken into consideration a 
little thought and care will result in a 
very appreciable reduction in the 
lighting expense. The greatest oppor- 
tunity for economy, however, is in the 
glassware. Equip your lamps. with 
reflectors that throw the greatest 
amount of light in a useful direction. 
There is no virtue in wasting the light 
that you buy with good money. 


The Safety of Electricity 


Some Interesting Facts and Figures 


from Headquarters 


The total loss from fire in the United 
States in 1910 is said to have exceeded 
$250,000,000. Mr. F. E. Cabot, chair- 
man of the Electrical Committee of the 
National Fire Protective Association, 
stated recently in a public speech in 
Niagara Falls that the loss from fires 
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caused by electricity in that period 
totaled under $50,000. Think of that 

just 1-5000th part due to electric 
wiring. 

These figures are such an overwhelm- 
ing tribute to electricity that when we 
think of the careless risks run in so 
many homes where the growing boy 
plays amateur electrician, we can 
scarce help wondering whether it can 
indeed be true. The fact remains, 
however, that the number of fires from 
electrical cause are a very insignificant 
number as shown by the fire records 
in any city. This chart, for instance, 
shows the report of Louisville for a 
recent period of six months. 
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The conditions under which electric 
lights are installed and operated today 
are absolutely controlled by the in- 
surance companies throughout the 
country, so that the safety of every 
electrical appliance is tested and 
proved before it can be installed. Be- 
fore an electric company will connect 
a house for light that house is inspected 
twice by the underwriters’ inspectors, 
once for wiring and once to see that the 
fixtures are properly installed. Then, 
too, every state and city, and every 
lighting company has a set of rules 
governing the conditions under which 
electricity may be sold and used, all of 
which, of course, affords still more pro- 
tection to the consumer. 

Recent improvements in electrical 
appliances, together with modern meth- 
ods of wiring and installing fixtures, 
have absolutely eliminated the danger 
from fire by electricity where ordinary 
care is employed. 


















































Hints That Make More Comfort 
Some of ‘The Little Things That Tell” 


In installing the lighting equipment 
of a home careful thought should be 
given to the proper arrangement of 
lights and switches, for a few lights 
judiciously placed will give more use- 
ful illumination than a large number 
scattered about without thought to the 
effect of their location. There are a 
number of such little “wrinkles,” 
which while simple in themselves, 
mean a great deal in added conven- 
ience and comfort and are worth the 
consideration of any household. 





The Switch Controlling Hall Light and Porch Light 

Should be Handy Beside the Front Door Knob. 

You Press the Switch with the Idle Hand as You 
Open the Door 


Here are a few such schemes. If 
you are building, don’t overlook them. 
And most of them can be easily and 
inexpensively installed in the already 
wired house. 

The Closet Door Switch—A small 
lamp installed inside the coat closet 
and controlled with a door switch, so 
that as the door is opened the light 
goes on, will be found a convenience 
especially when hunting for last win- 
ter’s overshoes on a rainy morning. 
A pull socket should be used, so that 
the light can be turned off while the 
closet is being aired. This applies to 
other closets as well. 

Side Wall Switches Should Be Handy. 

Side wall switches should be located 
beside the door which is most used in 
entering the room. It should also be 
on the knob side of the door, so that it 
may be conveniently reached upon 
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entering, and will not be covered when 
the door is swung wide open. 

Double Control Switches.—In rooms 
where there is a central ceiling fixture 
with several lights, such as the living 
room or dining room, a_ side wall 
switch, wired so that a part or all of 
the lights may be burned, as desired, 
will be found economical as well as 
convenient. 

Cellar Beacon Light.—People often 
forget to turn out the light on leaving 
the cellar, and as a consequence, it 
burns till next day. This can be 
avoided by having the cellar lights 
controlled from a switch at the head of 
ihe stairs, with a little red beacon 
lamp beside the switch to serve as a 
reminder. It shines in your eyes as 
you come up stairs «nd you turn the 
switch. 

Avoid Bathroom Shadows.—Care 
should be taken in arranging bathroom 
lights so that shadows will not be 
thrown on the window shade. Never 
have the light opposite the window, 
especially if the tub is between. In 
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A Switch on the Wrong Side of the Door. 


Coming 
in, You Have to Wa'k Around the Door to touch 


the Switch 


the bedroom, too, the dresser should 
never be between the light and the 
window. 

The Turn-down 
rooms, bathrooms 
turn-down lamps 


Lamp.—For_ bed- 
and upper halls, 
are indispensable, 






and such a night lamp is most inex- 
pensive, as the small filament con- 
sumes scarcely any current. 

Current Taps.—When no base-board 
receptacles are available any appliance 
may be connected without sacrificing 
the light by screwing “current taps” 
into the fixtures. The lamps screw 
into the current top. 

Three-way Switches.—These are the 
side wall switches that control the 
upper and lower hall lights from either 
position. They should never be omit- 
ted, as they are a convenience as well 
as a protection. 

Base-board Receptacles.—Too many 
base-board receptacles cannot be in- 
stalled, as they provide convenient 
connection for heating appliances, the 
vacuum cleaner, the fan and portable 
lights needed from time to time in 
every room in the house. 

Asymmetrical Reflectors. 
name for reflectors that throw the 
bulk of the light in one direction. 
They are less expensive than larger 
lamps and are useful in the bathroom 


This is the 


The Extra Light Connected by Dangerous Make- 
shift from the Fixture Shown Above. Note the 
Inconvenient Method of Connecting the Fan 
for shaving, in long halls or wherever 
most of the light is needed in one direc- 

tion. 

Small Reflectors for Portables.—As a 
general thing, art glass portables make 
poor reading lamps. A little ‘“Holo- 


phane”’ reflector on each lamp will 


greatly improve the illumination with- 
out detracting from the artistic effect 
of the portable. 

A Swinging Hall Light—The front 
hall light is very often a ceiling fixture 


A “Horrible Example.” A Cord has Been Trained 

Around the Picture Moulding to Connect an Extra 

Light. This is Unsafe and Against the Under- 
writers Rules 


and so low that a tall man entering the 
hall with a silk hat on, is apt to strike, 
damaging the hat and possibly bend- 
ing the fixture. If such a fixture is 
suspended by a chain, it “gives” and 
no harm is done, if you walk in without 
removing your silk hat. 

Side Wall Switch for Cleaner Circuit. 

Where a large vacuum cleaner is 
used in the hands of a maid, it is well 
to have the cleaner outlets controlled 
by a side wall switch. Such heavy 
apparatus is liable to “flash an arc” 
when disconnected, and one case is 
known where a maid was afraid to use 
the machine. This does not apply, 
however, except where extra large 
machines are used. 


It will be seen that most of these 
suggestions are very simple and can be 
carried out with little or no added ex- 
pense to the original installation. 
But they mean much for solid comfort 
in the home. 
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“Fixtures”—a Word That Scares Us 


Are Your Fixtures a Part of Your House or a 


Part of the Furnishings 


Somebody once said, ““How use doth 
breed a habit!” and this is especially 
true with words. Some unthinking 
man years ago bestowed the name 
“Fixtures” upon all electric lighting 
units, chandeliers, brackets or what 
not, and the world has accepted it as 
truth and looks upon this lighting 
equipment today as part of the house, 
instead of part of the furnishings of the 
house which they are. 

What are the fixtures in a home? 
Why, the bath room fittings, the front 


Fixtures Like This can be Installed at Little Expense or 
Trouble. Why Endure the Old Ones? 


stairs, the’kitchen sink, the side porch 


or the fireplace. They are integral 
parts of the house, built in or so fas- 
tened toit that tomake achange means 
tearing out, with litter and expense. 
When most homes are built the 
purse is strained and there are many 
things left for “later on”; new rugs, 
new furniture, new hangings, that are 
more in keeping with the new house. 
The grounds are improved and beauti- 
fied as the years go by, the house is 
repapered and decorated, and perhaps 
additional hard wood floors are put 
down, but how often do we think of 
buying newer, better, more artistic 
and more satisfying lighting equip- 


ment? We think of them as fixtures. 
They are “parts of the house.” That 
settles it. 

The family may wish that the fire- 
place had been finished in red brick 
instead of white tile, or the front stairs 
may be disappointing but unless they 
are ready to tear the house apart and 
rebuild the offending members, the 
real “fixtures” must remain as they 
are, as a matter of course. And be- 
cause the electric lighting ‘“‘fixtures”’ 
have been so misnamed, they are 
viewed from the same mental attitude. 
They are not looked upon as furnish- 
ings, which they are, but as part of the 
house itself. 

There have been many developments 
in the design and principle of these 
lighting units, in the last few vears. 
The old time filigree and “‘ginger bread 
work” has been abandoned for designs 
of stronger construction and more 
artistic merit, so that the fixture of 
ten or fifteen years ago is probably 
more “out of date” in both its appear- 
ance and convenience than any other 
item of domestic use except the plumb- 
ing fixtures.—And who would use an 
oldtime, unsanitary tin bath tub today. 
Yet, the same household that doesn’t 
hesitate to paint the house a new color 
or scrape off old wall paper and re- 
decorate, will go on for vears with in- 
efficient, unsatisfying lighting equip- 
ment, because the word “fixtures” has 
subconsciously scared them. 

Modern fixtures with pull sockets 
are very inexpensive as compared with 
furniture or rugs, and there is nothing 
that contributes more to our comfort 
than soft, harmonious lighting effects. 
The old fixtures can be replaced with 
new ones by the simple process of un- 
screwing the one and screwing up the 
other. The wires are simply cut and 
resoldered. There is no noise nor dirt. 
It is infinitely less trouble than having 
the piano tuned. There is no reason 
why any home should cling to old and 
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glaringly inappropriate lighting equip- 
ment. 

And remember! Convenient side 
wall switches, and more base board 
receptacles for connecting the fan or 


other appliances can be installed at 
any time without breaking walls or 
cutting floors. They fish the wire up 
through the partitions, from the cel- 
lar. 


What Modern Electric Service Will Do 


A List of Household Appliances, and a Word About Them 


Few families really appreciate the 
scope of modern electric service in the 
home, the variety of heating, cooking 
and power appliances available and 
the work that they will do. The fol- 
lowing list will be interesting in its 
application to any home. 

Heating Appliances. 

Air Heater. For heating bath rooms 
and cold corners in large rooms on 
emergency. 

Broilers. These are made in several 
types, and each should be investigated 
before purchasing. A small steak 
may be broiled in 6 minutes. 

Chafing Dish. Electric chafing dish- 


es, are not only safer, but are cheaper 


to operate than the other kinds. 

Cigar Lighter. Appropriate for li- 
brary or den. The current is only on 
when they are in use, so the cost of 
operating is trifling. 

Coffee Percolator. Unexcelled 
making ‘‘French Drip”’ coffee. 

Coil Heater. For warming water for 
the bath. They are also made in 
smaller sizes for warming milk bottles, 
shaving water, ete. 

Corn Popper. This consists of a 
small pan with a heating element in 
the bottom and mounted on rollers. 
A wire cover allows the popping corn 
to be watched. 

Curling Iron Heater. Convenient 
when traveling, as well as at home. 
Are made for plain or Marcel wave. 

Dise Stoves. A metal dise under 
which is a heating element. These 
are useful for cooking anything in a 
flat bottomed utensil, or for making 
toast or warming plates. 

Flatirons. Furnished in a number 
of sizes and weights. They heat 


for 


quickly and retain an even tempera- 
ture. 

Foot Warmers. Especially useful 
for invalids or aged people, they oc- 
cupy little space and consume a small 
amount of current. 

Frying Kettle. These are especially 
good for frying French fried potatoes, 
doughnuts, ete., as the proper temper- 
ature for frying in oil or lard may be 
easily secured. 

Griddle. Consists of a hot plate, 
similar to the dise stove, but much 
larger, on which griddle cakes may be 
cooked. 

Nursery Bottle Warmer. Several 
types are made, one is a coil which is 
placed around the bottle, while an- 
other resembles an ordinary water 
cup in which the bottle fits. The 
latter type can also be used for heating 
tea, coffee, ete. 

Electric Oven. A special feature of 
these ovens is that the top, bottom 
and sides are heated evenly, which in- 
sures the foods being thoroughly and 
evenly cooked. 

Plate Warmers. Convenient for use 
on the serving table. They are port- 
able and will hold several dishes. 

Electric Range. Comprises oven, 
broiler, roaster and three or four sep- 
arate heaters, so that practically all 
kinds of cooking can be done on one 
range. 

Sweating Blankets. These blankets 
have been found helpful in cases of 
rheumatism, pneumonia and such dis- 
eases, the patient being wrapped _ be- 
tween sheets and placed in the blan- 
kets during the treatment. 

Tea Kettle. A pint kettle of water 
may be heated in 5 or 6 minutes, start- 
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ing with everything cold, and, of 
course, in less time if the water 
warm. 

Toaster. For making toast for 
breakfast, afternoon tea, rarebits, ete., 
this appliance especially useful. 
The cost of operation is small, as little 
current is consumed. 

Traveler's Stove. Occupying a space 
only 3 1-4 by 5 inches, this stove may 
be easily put in a handbag or valise 
and will be found useful in cooking 
coffee, eggs and such things in almost 
any room where there is electric light. 

Waffle Iron. With these irons the 
top and bottom of the waffles are 
cooked at once, doing away with the 
necessity of turning them. These irons 
are made in two and three sections. 

Warming Pad. This is an improve- 
ment on the hot water bottle. The 
heating element is enclosed in eider- 
down or rubber cloth, which may be 
removed for cleaning. The heat 
automatically controlled by means of 
a thermometer, preventing either un- 
der or over heating. 
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Water Heater. Solves the hot water 
problem for houses where there is no 
heat during the summer. The heaters 
are made in several sizes, and boiling 
hot water can be obtained in 20 sec- 
onds. 

Electric Power Appliances. 

Electric Fans. Their advantages 
are too well known to need description. 
They are made in many sizes and 
styles. Fans are used in many homes 
in winter to circulate the hot air from 
the radiators or furnace, and to im- 
prove the ventilation. 

Electric Kitchen. This consists of a 
motor and driving apparatus, gener- 
ally mounted on a stand or cabinet, 
which is attached by an electric cord 
and plug to a convenient receptacle. 
By means of different attachments, the 
appliance can be made to do nearly all 
the heavy duties of the kitchen. 

General Utility Motor. This small 
power motor has many domestic ap- 
plications, and it can generally be op- 
erated at a cost of about one cent an 
hour. Among the uses to which it 








@ESCD Household Iron 


For A. C. 
volts, 


3 Ib. $3.50; 4 1b. $4.00; Slb. $4.25; 6 Ib. $4.75 
8 lb. $6.00. 


Supplied with six feet of Cord with Mesco Separable At 
tach. nent Plug, which can be connected to any ordinary 
lamp socket. Fully nickel plated and highly polished. Has 
separable contacts at the iron. 


or D. C. circuits. 100 to 120 and 220 to 240 


@S> Flectric Toaster 


Highly polished nickel plated brass 
celain base. Mechanical heat regulator 
rent consumption 


Solid por- 
Low cur- 
Not the cheapest, but the t 


$5.00 


Made 


250 Volts on 


e Dest. 

Can be used on either 
for 110 to 120 Volt circuit 
order 


direct or alternating current 
Also made for 220 to 


Ask for MESUO Heating Appliance Booklet No. S1. 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Company 


NEW YORK 
17 Park Place 


37 W. 125th St 


101 W. 42nd St. | 


CHICAGO 
112-114 S. Fifth Ave. 


Branches 
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may be put in the home are: Running 
sewing-machine; polishing silver; grind- 
ing knives; ventilating; removing cook- 
ing odors; forcing heat into cold rooms; 
running boy’s lathe; polishing automo- 
bile brass; and operating any small 
power appliance. 

Hair Dryer. Are made in_ two 
types, one a cylinder into which the 
hair is allowed to fall, being protected 
from the heater by a wire netting, 
while the other type is held in the 
hand, and directs a current of elec- 
trically heated air on the hair. 

Hardwood Floor-polisher. This de- 
vice will keep hardwood floors in per- 
fect condition by simply pushing it 
over the floors. It occupies little 
space and is comparatively light. 

Ice-maker and Refrigerator. An ice- 
making machine small enough to be 
practical for residence uses is a com- 
paratively recent achievement which 
is growing in use daily. In appear- 
ance it resembles an ordinary refrigera- 
tor, and a turn of a switch operates the 
machinery, which, running 10 hours 
out of 24, furnishes sufficient refrigera- 
tion for any household purposes, be- 
sides making 8 to 10 pounds of ice 
daily. 

Massage Vibrator. This is similar 
to the vibrators used in massage par- 
lors and barber shops. It is operated 
by a cord and plug from a lamp socket. 

Sewing Machine Motor. This device 
will be found a great saving in time 
and energy to the woman who does 
her own sewing. The cost of opera- 
tion is small, as the current is, of 
course, only used while the machine is 
in motion. 

Vacuum Cleaner. Made in many 
different styles, and most of them are 
well worth investigation. They are 
generally mounted on rollers, and are 
easily portable. 

Ventilator. This appliance, when 
placed in the window of a room, auto- 
matically draws out the stale air and 
replaces it with fresh air. It can be 
used in summer or winter. 

Washing Machine. This appliance 
not only washes clothes thoroughly, 
but it wrings them as well. 
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Well, You Are Back 


Vacation is over and you have pulled off your coat 
ready to tackle another big year’s business. Ready 
to tackle the problems that have been accumulating 
since you have been gone. 

You remember last year—how you had to turn 
down orders because your plant could not keep up. 
You remember you determined then that before an- 
other busy season came, you would overhaul your 
equipment so that your sales force should not be 
handicapped again by a failure of the factory to de- 
liver the goods. 

And now you are back—with another big year 
ahead of you. What are you going to do? Without 
increasing your present space or equipment, you can 
increase your production capacity 10% to 50% by 
installing 


Fort Wayne Electric 
Motors 


Place your machinery where it is most convenient 
for the routing of your product—shafting cannot limit 
you when you depend on Fort Wayne Motors. 
Operate one machine or a dozen as you please and 
not eat up your power running useless shafting, belts 
and idlers. Operate them as fast or as slow as the 
character of the work demands, and secure machinery 
capacity far in excess of the maximum capacity of 
belting. 

Let us show you how easy it will be for you to 
change your present equipment and increase your 
production by the installation of Fort Wayne Electric 
Motors. Send today for Bulletin ‘‘Motor Drives’’ 
and tell us about your present equipment. 


FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC WORKS 


Of General Electric Company 
“Wood” Systems 


1604 Broadway. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Branch Offices— Most Large Cities 


























Great Light 


It's certainly great to be able to use all the electric light you want 





without worrying about the bill—to be able to read as long as you want to 
at night without tiring your eyes any more than in the day time—to know 
that Mrs. Jones must see all the delicate shades in that prized rug when 
she calls in the evening —every single shade, just the same as if she were 


looking at it in broad daylight. 


The Westinghouse Wire Type Tungsten is a wonderful lamp—won- 
derful alike in economy, in eye conservation, in its ability to counterfeit 
day light. 

The day of free lamp economy is over. It is far cheaper to buy 
Westinghouse Wire Type Tungstens than to accept ordinary incandes- 
cent lamps as a gift. Think of it, the Westinghouse Wire Type Tungsten 
gives you exactly two and a half times as much light for every unit of 
electric current you pay for. 


Why get a two-dollar lighting bill at the end of the month when an 
eighty cent bill means better—far better light? 


Or if you don't mind the two dollar bill, why not enjoy two and a 
half times as much light? There is something fascinating about having 
the house lighted from cellar to garret as if it were the night before Christ- 
mas—it has a good inluence—makes people cheerful. 


But whether it’s to be more light or smaller bills—be sure to do 
this—insist upon the lamp that gives you your money's worth—the West- 
inghouse Wire Type Tungsten. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Incandescent Lamp Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Product manufactured by 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 
Works: Bloomfield, N. J. and New York City 
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A Luxury in 
Convenience 
but not in Cost 


All who would use electric 
light, more electric light, better 
electric light, or cheaper electric 
light, can do so now. 

Electric light has become “the 
greatest convenience of the age” 
because it can be used everywhere 
by everybody. 


Edison 96) Mazda 


Lamps 


Double the amount of light other- 
wise obtained for a dollar’s 
worth of current. 

It is as unwise to move into an 
unwired house now as it is to live 
longer in a house that lacks this 
inexpensive luxury. 

Now is the time to have houses, 
stores, offices and factories wired 
for electric lighting in order to be 
in a position to enjoy Edison 
MAZDA Lamps, electric flatirons, 
toasters, motors, and a hundred 
other necessities to fall and winter 
comfort. 

Any lighting company or elec- 
trical contractor will tell you how 
little it costs to have wiring done 
now. Ask first of all about the 
Edison MAZDA Lamps made by 


the 


as 


General Electric 
Company 


Principal Office k Sales Offices in 
Schenectady, N. Y. All Large Cities 
3003 
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Motor Driven Refrigerating Plants 


In a paper read before the recent 
convention of the Ohio Electric Light 
Association, Mr. W. C. Anderson, 
Manager of the Canton Electric Com- 
pany, brought out some interesting 
statistics regarding the power con- 
sumption of the motor driven refriger- 
ating plant. 

“The automatic refrigerating plant 
is a comparatively late development,” 
said Mr. Anderson, “but a develop- 
ment of very great promise, and with 
the well known simplicity, reliability 
and adaptability to automatic control 
of the electric motor, the future seems 
to hold very great possibilities in auto- 
matic refrigerating plants.” 

Mr. Anderson said that there are at 
the present time ten refrigerating 
plants connected to the lines of his 
company, some of which have been in 
operation for eight or nine years, and 
all of them have operated with satis- 
faction to their owners. 

Following is a table giving the power 
consumption in kw hours of six of 
these plants which were metered in 
such a manner as to give results of 
value for purposes of comparison: 


Tons Refrig- 





eration , $ $ 15 3 15 $ 
Motor H.P. 7% 10 20 7% 26 16 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 N.6 
Jan. 146 646 1950 51 516 
Mch. 112 846 2070 286 102 892 
Feb. 70 733 2210 34 120 
April 322 1627 2600 1528 1240 2168 
May 247 1654 2850 1622 1139 1928 
June 403 2826 3600 2050 1069 1976 
July 343 4718 6040 2062 2649 1978 
Aug. 540 5633 5590 2060 2518 2212 
Sept. 591 4174 4790 1712 2100 2200 
Oct. 576 2145 4200 1476 1639 2052 
Nov. 453 1161 2630 804 944 1540 
Dec. 335 229 3310 264 


936 


The power demand of a refrigerating 


plant 


naturally evades the lighting 


peak so that with comparatively little 
trouble all the refrigerating load can 


be made off peak business. 


This is 


the case with all our refrigerating cus- 
tomers who are therefore entitled to 


and receive our lowest power rates. 





Clever Advertising in Newark, N. J. 

The Public Service Electric Co., of 
Newark, N. J., is employing a very 
clever method of creating public in- 
terest in its luxurious new quarters, 
and inducing customers to visit the 
display rooms. Photographs were 
taken about the offices, showing the 
electric kitchen, the model laundry, 
and other interesting points in their 
building, and reproduced in four col- 
ors, true to life in every detail. Past- 
ers were prepared, printed on heavy 
paper, which are being distributed 
attached to bills. Under each picture 
is a description of the new display 
rooms and the statement, strongly dis- 
played, that they contain “the finest 
display of gas and electric appliances 
in the world.” These pasters are 
bringing many callers and producing 
many sales, for the pictures are a dis- 
tinct surprise to anyone who has not 
visited the new show rooms, and does 
not appreciate the beauty of the build- 
ing and the many interesting features 
of the display. 

The company has also prepared a 
series of follow-up letters and inserts 
for use in an electric sign campaign 
this fall. The letters are seven in 
number, and enclosed in each is a 
card showing a photograph of some 
well known electric sign, such as the 
White Rock Clock sign, or the Gillett 
Safety Razor sign, together with in- 
formation about this sign, its initial 
cost and the expense of operating it, 
and its application to the business of 
the prospect. This makes a strong 
presentation of the virtues of the elec- 
tric sign. The enclosure carries an 
interesting item of news that estab- 
lishes a favorable mental attitude for 
the letters. 


North Shore Electric Co.’s Successful 
House Wiring Campaign 

An excellent increase in business as 
a result of its recent campaign for 
house wiring is reported by Mr. John 
G. Learned, General Contract Agent, 
North Shore Electric Company, of 
Chicago. Since October 1, 1910, con 
tracts have been secured for wiring 
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824 houses. Of this number only 186 
houses were wired under the company’s 
24 payment proposition, the remaining 
638 being wired on a cash basis, as a 
result of the 24 payment offer. These 
contracts cover wiring for a total of 


13,744 lights. 


Vermont Electrical Association 


The tenth annual meeting of the 
Vermont Electrical Association will be 
held at the Mountain Spring Hotel, 
Lake Dunmore, Vermont, on Septem- 
ber 13 and 14, 1911. The details of 
the program are not completed at this 
writing, but the first day, as is cus- 
tomary, will be devoted to the business 
session, and to the presentation of 
papers, and the rest of the time will be 
given over to entertainments. The 
banquet will probably be held on 
the evening of Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 13th. 

Headquarters will be established at 
the Mountain Spring Hotel, and con- 
veyances will be furnished to meet 
trains from Brandon. The present 
officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent, C. E. Parker, Vergennes; First 
Vice-President, Frank Barney, Jr., 
Springfield; Second Vice-President, W. 
M. Hughes, Bristol; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, A. B. Marsden, Manchester. 

' 





The Druggist as a Heating 
Pad Agent 


W. C. DUNCAN 


September, 1911 


The Relation of Corporations to the 
Press 

In an address on “‘Publicity for Cor- 
porations,” recently delivered before 
the advertising staff of the New York 
Times, Frank L. Blanchard, managing 
editor of The Editor and Publisher, 
and director of the advertising class of 
the Twenty-third Street Young Men’s 
Christian Association, called attention 
to the growing tendency on the part of 
large corporations to take the public 
into their confidence through the ad- 
vertising columns of the newspapers. 
As an instance, Mr. Blanchard pointed 
to the comparatively recent change in 
the policy of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in its dealings with the public 
and the effect it has had upon the 
attitude of the public towards the 
company. He also mentioned the 
well-known case of the Roanoke (Va.) 
Railroad and Electric Company, which 
when attacked by a rival company, 
changed the tide of public opinion by 
well-planned advertising. 

Concluding, Mr. Blanchard advised 
the advertising men to devote a little 
attention to the subject of public utili- 
ties advertising, and inform themselves 
as to what is being done, and has been 
done, by corporations to create favor- 
able public opinion for their various 
enterprises. 
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Com. Mgr. Leavenworth Light, Heat & Power Co., Leavenworth, Kansas 


I am endeavoring to interest Leavenworth druggists in the sale of electric 
heating pads, for after all, they are the logical distributors. One of the state- 
ments made to me by one man when I was presenting my proposition, was 
that the hot water bottle was the drug stores’ standby and too good business 
to be jeopardized. He didn’t think electricity could take its place anyway. 
When I demonstrated the pad to him he changed his mind. People who call 








at a drug store ready to spend money for a hot water bag which will last but a 
comparatively short time are in just the right mental attitude to consider a 
heating pad, and I believe the druggists can develop a profitable business in 
both heating pads. 

(Why wouldn’t the drug store be a logical agent for the electric shaving 
mug, also?—Editor.) 
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N enormous popular market for electric 
appliances and fittings stands awaiting the 
contractors, the supply dealers and the 

central stations “ho will study and utilize the 
experience of the succes-ful merchants in other 
fields. It is the aim of this department to suggest 
and apply such proven methods for the upbuilding 
of this retail business in electrical merchandise— 


not by indefinite theory or destructive criticism 
but by helpful, practical, constructive ideas for 
displaying and selling in the Electric Store. Con- 
tributions and communications of interest to this 
department will be gladly received Address, 
Manager of Merchandise Department, SELLING 
ELECTRICITY, No. 17 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Telephone: Madison Square 7629 








“Shoeing the Cobbler’s Children” 


A Sort of a Tonic Talk for the Electrical Merchant 


Here’s a question!— 

Who’s responsible for the care of the 
cobbler’s children’s feet? ‘Cinch!’ 
you say—‘“The cobbler, Dod Gast 
him! Let him make the shoes!” 

And I’ve got you on the first move! 
You're just as bad as the cobbler when 
it comes home to your own job! 

Everybody is willing to agree on the 
point that, theoretically, there ought 
to be an Electric Store in every town 
of over ten thousand. We all believe 
that the modern family should have 
just about as much use for the Electric 
Store as they have for the hardware 
store, for though they buy nails and 
screws and padlocks and garden tools 
and pans and kettles from the hard- 
ware man, they would come to the 
electrical merchant for fuses and sock- 
ets and lamps and reflectors and cur- 
rent taps and plugs and all the long 
list of current consuming and comfort 
bearing appliances that are so steadily 
growing in popularity. 

You'd think that wouldn’t amount 
to much year by year. But did you 
ever consider how much your family 
pays the hardware man in the course 
of twelve months? 

All right! Let’s call that fact, what 
then? 


Why, simply, it doesn’t seem like 
good sense to let all this business hang 
fire just because there is no regularly 
established headquarters for electrical 
merchandise and the man on the street 
doesn’t know where to go to get sug- 
gestions for more comfort and con- 
venience in his electric service. 

Why doesn’t he? 

Just look at your “children’s feet!” 

The contractor thinks he’s head- 
quarters, because he sells supplies and 
appliances—and “‘Well,”’ says he, “‘the 
lighting company doesn’t cut much 
ice in that field. They’ve got their 
troubles—and they’re asleep at the 
switch anyhow.” The central station 
sales manager thinks he’s headquar- 
ters because he has appliances in his 
display room, and he laughs and says, 
—‘ The contractors?—Huh! What do 
they know about anything but wiring 
houses?” 

And the laugh works both ways— 
Look at their “‘children’s feet!” 

You can’t have a headquarters for 
any kind of merchandise without a 
real store. It’s got to be the last word 
on the whole subject. It’s got to be 
ready to fill all demands—more than 
that, it must supply the suggestive 
impulse that creates these desires! 
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isn’t that just what the department 
store does? Does the department 
store make money? 

aa “There! You little boy in the back 
row! You answer it.” 

i Yes, sirl”’ 

“Ah! Quite sol Quite so! The de- 
partment store does make money, doesn’t 
ut?” 

Well, by the Hoary Beard of Easau! 
If these department store methods do 
make money, isn’t that a hunch? 
Look! Look at your ‘‘children’s feet!’ 
For though the business is different, 
(I hear you!) the fact remains that the 
public is the same. 

Now, you doubting Thomas, just 
grab your bonnet and we'll walk down 
Busy Street a-ways 

Just look at that shoe store—Size 
it up! 
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Just look 
Size it up! 

Just look 
Size it up! 

Just look 
up! 

Now, let’s go back and gaze upon 
the alleged headquarters for every- 
thing electrical! 

What?!! “Different kind of BS 
Here, Bill! before I lose control—write 
this on your cuff!—IT’S THE SAME 
OLD HUMAN PUBLIC. 

The trouble with the electrical mer- 
chant is that he has never acknowl- 
edged to himself that he has to keep a 
store like other merchants and bait his 
trap with service. Let him look at 
his “children’s feet’’ and ponder this 
pertinent query—Who’s got to buy 
the shoes? 


at that haberdasher’s— 
at that drygoods store- 


at that grocery—Size it 
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Talking Sign For Los Angeles 

The largest electric sign on the 
Pacific coast was recently erected in 
Los Angeles by the Electric Advertis- 
ing Company, of El Paso. The sign 
is located on top of the Louise Hotel, 
a three story building in the heart of 
the business and theatre district, and 
represents two automobiles running 
apparently at full speed, one in red 
and the other in green lights. Over 
this is the slogan: “Los Angeles Leads 
—1920—1,000,000." The sign is op- 
erated by a Reynolds Dull flasher, the 
auto race appearing first, then the 
slogan; then the entire display stays 
on for a few seconds, after which there 
is an intermission of about ten seconds, 
when the operation is repeated. _Inter- 


esting color effects are obtained by the 
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use of Betts & Betts color caps. Be- 
neath the auto race is a monogram 
sign consisting of 60 monograms in 
two rows of 30 each, which is operated 
by a 2 hp. motor. 

The entire sign is of conduit and was 
built by the Newberry Benheim Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, requiring the 
work of 14 men for 12 days, 60,000 
feet of wire being used. The sign is 
72 feet long and 20 feet high, the 
height being limited owing to a city 
ordinance. 

The completion of the sign was ap- 
propriately celebrated, the mayor of 
the city turning on the display, while 
a band of music played below. As a 
result of extensive advertising, this 
event was witnessed by a large crowd 
of people. 





Advertising—A Tree With Many Branches 


How Apparently Trivial Things May Have a Sales Inducing Value Beyond 
That of the Most Carefully Studied “Copy.” 


By C. B. Lacy 


A man once went into a store to buy 
a collar. It was in the morning, and 
the collar he bought was one of the 
“straight up” kind that are worn with 
evening clothes. This fact did not 
escape the salesman, who said, “I 
don’t suppose you're going to wear 
this collar until tonight. Why not 
let me send it out to your house? 
There’s no need of your carrying it 
around with you all day.” 

The customer replied that he did 
not like to trouble them to deliver one 
collar, especially as he happened to 
live in the suburbs. The salesman’s 
answer was a Classic: “Our delivery 
service,” said he, “is for the conven- 
ience of our customers, whether they 
live next door or ten miles away, and 
whether they buy a collar or a suit of 
clothes.” This so impressed the cus- 
tomer that he ended by buying two 
shirts and a tie, “Just to make a pack- 
age worth while sending out,” as he 
expressed it, but really because of the 
salesman’s evident desire to please. 

Now, that salesman not only gained 
a customer, but he advertised his 
firm and its service in a way that 
would have been impossible through 
any other means. Many merchants 
have the idea that “advertising” 
means simply space in newspapers, 
magazines, street cars, or on_ bill 
boards, but there is practically noth- 
ing that a merchant does that doesn’t 
either advertise or “badvertise,” (to 
use a newly coined word) himself and 
his business. 

Personality and service are two of 
the most important factors in the de- 
velopment of the business of today, 
no matter how large or how small that 
business may be, and nowhere is this 
truer than in the selling of electrical 
merchandise. “It’s the little things 
that count,” or rather, the things that 
are apt to appear little. 


Neighborhood is advertising. 

The very location of an electric store 
will affect the class of people that are 
attracted to it. There is but one 
place for the central station and the 
contractor, and that is in the busiest 
block of the busiest retail street in 
town. The more people that pass 
through the street, the more will go 
into the store. 

You have stores in your town, run 
by men you know well and would like 
to trade with, and where the goods 
are attractive and appealing, but be- 
cause they are so hard to reach, you 
trade with Jones, who isn’t near as 
“clever a fellow,” but happens to 
have a store on the corner of Broad- 
way and Main street. 

It is so in every community. Time 
was when the merchant could, and did, 
sit back in his store and wait for busi- 
ness to come to him, but things are 
not like that any more. Now-a-days, 
business must be attracted by adver- 
tising, and a good location and a well 
kept store are_often worth more than 
columns of newspaper display. 

Good display and demonstrating is 
advertising. 

The manager of the Kentucky Elec- 
tric Company, of Louisville, for in- 
stance, secured the use of a shop win- 
dow and demonstrating counter in a 
new department store on the principal 
shopping street of the city for an elec- 
trical exhibit. The space was 
tained from the store owner rent free, 
because he knew he was assured good 
returns from the trade attracted to the 
store by the electrical display. This 
consisted of an assortment of heating 
and cooking appliances, fans, and the 
like, in the window, all of which were 
demonstrated at the counter inside. 
The electric company’s own service 
lines furnished the power. 

The services of a capable demon- 
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strator were secured, a woman of tact 
and a knowledge of the community 
and with an extensive acquaintance 
among the class of people who are the 
most appreciative buyers of electric 
household appliances. From a se- 
lected list of possible users of such ap- 
pliances, she would telephone those 
known to her personally and invite 
them in the name of the electric com- 
pany to visit the demonstration booth 
and examine certain appliances in 
which she thought they might be in- 
terested. Through her knowledge of 
the individual called, the demonstrator 
was able to introduce a personal ele- 
ment into the conversation, thus cre- 
ating a definite impression that no 
other advertising could accomplish. 

While in this instance the plan was 
carried out by a central station, the 
same method could easily be adopted 
by the contractor or supply dealer 
with the display and demonstration in 
his own salesroom instead of at a de- 
partment store. The telephone cam- 
paign should be supplemented and 
supported by advertising in the local 
papers. Also the light refreshments 
cooked during the demonstration 
should be featured and will help to 
attract and impress the woman shop- 
per. 

A well kept, clean and tidy shop is 
advertising. 
When a 
office 
should 


customer 
of an electrical contractor, he 

feel that he is in a_ sales- 
room, rather than in a workshop, as is 
so frequently the case at present. 

Suppose you went into a_haber- 
dasher’s to buy a shirt; and found the 
floor covered with scraps of linen and 
madras, old mussy looking shirts 
hanging all over the walls, and the 
counters piled high with all sorts and 
conditions of stock in a confusion re- 
sembling the chips at the end of a 
poker game. If you didn’t tell that 
shopkeeper what you thought of him, 
you'd walk out and tell everybody 
else, wouldn’t you? 

Suppose, on the other hand, that 
the shop did happen to come up to 
your ideas of what a shop should look 


comes into the 
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like, but the salesman was apparently 
more interested in getting through 
with you and going to lunch than he 
was in making a sale—that would sort 
of rile you too, wouldn’t it? Well, 
things like that are liable to come home 
to most any merchant, and if there’s 
a leak somewhere that he can’t put 
his hands on, it will frequently be 
found to come from just such a little 
weakness. He doesn’t see it in the 
right light, because he sees it all the 
time. It’s like the old lady who ran 
around crying “Has anybody seen my 
specs?’ when all the time they were 
on her nose! 

Be attentive to a customer, whether 
he has come in to buy or not. Make 
him feel the force of your personality 
and your service, and never forget 
that what may appear a trifle to you 
might be serious enough in the eyes of 
the stranger to cost you his trade. 

Newspaper display is sometimes ad- 
vertising. But not always. 

A three inch real estate ad is some- 
times more convincing than a whole 
page of automobile “copy.” It is a 
mistaken idea that advertising in 
newspapers means spending a large 
amount of money. It’s not how 
much you say in an advertisement that 
counts, it’s what you say and how you 
say it. 

A good rule to follow in writing an 
advertisement is that laid down by a 
veteran advertising man who, when 
asked for advice for young ad writers, 
said, ““Know what you want to say: 
say il, and stop.” In other words, an 
advertisement, especially in a news- 
paper, should be written so that it 
tells its story at a glance, for the aver- 
age man reads his paper for news and 
has very little time even for that, so 
you've got to catch him on the jump. 

Study the headlines in a good news- 
paper. See how they tell practically 
the whole story in a few lines; an ad- 
vertisement should be the same way. 
Lasso the reader’s attention with your 
headline, and then tell him what 
you've got to say in the fewest, sim- 
plest words possible. And two other 
things: don’t try to tell about too 
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many things in one advertisement. 
One is enough, and the more you bring 
in, the more apt you are to confuse the 
reader and make him forget what he 
has read. And don’t advertise one 
thing and push another. 

The manager of a New York de- 
partment store takes his clerks out 
every morning and shows them what 
is on display in the windows. Then 
they go over the firm’s advertisements 
in the morning papers. The result is 
that they are posted on just what the 
store is featuring and what customers 
will be most likely to call for that day. 
There is well-balanced, active co-op- 
eration between all three of these sales 
influences. 

Personality is advertising. 

A large corporation, owning a chain 
of retail stores throughout the country 
once discharged a man who was honest, 
conscientious and hard-working, sim- 
ply because he happened to have a 
surly expression. He wasn’t a “‘smil- 
er,” and though he “meant well,” 
his appearance rubbed the customers 
the wrong way, and the company had 
to let him go. You know how it is— 
You have probably walked several 
blocks out of your way, more than 
once, just to trade with a man who 
always seemed glad to see you, whether 
you made a purchase or not. 

Somebody once said, “Treat the 
commonest sort of man as though you 
thought he was a gentleman, and he’ll 
try to act like one,” and this advice 
holds good in any business. No mat- 
ter how surly and boorish a customer 
is, treat him as though he had just 
given you a large order, and before he 
leaves he may do just that thing. 
Study your customers, let them feel 
that you are taking an interest in them 
because you like them, and not just 
because you want to get their money. 
This will make an impression on them 
and they will tell others, and that’s 
advertising, too. 

The old saying has it that ““compe- 
tition is the life of trade,” but adver- 
tising is even more so, and the man 
who does not advertise today has no 
place in the modern commercial life. 
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Advertising may not be quite every- 
thing in business, but everything in 
business is advertising in one form or 
another. Even such apparently triv- 
ial things as the time you open or 
close your store, the color its front is 
painted, the way you say “Good 
morning” to people; all these have an 
advertising value that, if reduced to 
terms of dollars and cents, would make 
an important item on the debit or 
credit side of the ledger. 

Use a little self analysis. Turn the 
spot light on yourself and your busi- 
ness and see just how much real, 
profitable publicity you're getting, 
aside from that you pay to have print- 
ed. See if vour store and its service 
are up to the standard you set for 
them and if that standard is as high 
as other merchants’. Notice whether 
your clerks are taking the interest in 
your business that they should; wheth- 
er deliveries are made when promised. 
Those are the things that are noticed 
in a retail business, and according to 
their quality will depend the quality 
of the advertismeg. 


A Reflector with Beauty Plus 
Efficiency 

The public interest in reflectors for 
the past few years has been strong and 
profitable to all concerned, but the 
spot light has been focused on the 
commercial field where the new quali- 
ties of efficiency have been most ap- 
pealing. The central station and the 
contractor have been concentrating on 
selling reflectors to the store, the office 
and the factory, but have given little 
time or thought to the market for ap- 
propriate reflectors for the home 
that means reflectors that are both 
artistic and decorative, yet economical 
of light. This has been a hard com- 
bination to effect. 

It is the woman whose taste is usual- 
ly the deciding factor in the buying of 
reflectors for use in the home, and the 
woman is naturally and properly much 
more interested in securing pleasing, 

armonious effects with adequate il- 
lumination, than in obtaining the most 
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efficient and economic distribution of 
light. The “Iris” reflectors, manu- 
factured by the Fostoria Glass Spe- 
cialty Co. of Fostoria, Ohio, seems to 
offer the first real satisfying solution of 
the problem. 

This company has long been noted 
for its artistic pottery and glass ware, 
but had never entered the reflector 
field until a recently new process was 
developed which made it possible to 
vive their ware a highly glazed and 
beautifully iridescent coating of great 
reflecting efficiency. Then came the 
“Tris” reflectors, efficient and beauti- 
ful and offering interesting possibilities 
for the contractor and central station, 
since though presenting the appear- 
ance of a very expensive shade, they 


are reasonable in price and therefore 
very saleable. 

Here is a medium for giving more 
human interest to the Electric Store, 
and making it more attractive to the 
woman buyer. These reflectors are 
as effective when cold as when lighted 
and are refreshingly original in artistic 
treatment. of “Iris” 
in the central station’s or contractor’s 
sales room, and displayed in the show 
window with cards giving ample in- 
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formation, will bring many inquiries. 
There is hardly a home where a few 
pieces of “Iris” would not be appro- 
priate and appreciated. 

An electrical accessory that can be 
displayed and sold by the same meth- 
ods that induce business for the de- 
partment store is an opportunity if 
only for its advertising value. 
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Have You Tried to Sell Washing 
Machines This Way? 


Many contractors and central sta- 
tions, as well, are allowing profitable 
and appropriate business to be flagged 
and sidetracked by a prejudice, which 
is well illustrated in the case of the 
electric washing machine. How many 
electrical contractors are really trying 
to sell them? How many central 
stations are virtually just “offering 
them” or merely “keeping them’’? 

In discussing the field for the wash- 
ing machine, a contractor in a large 
New England city recently — said, 
“Why, I can’t afford to sell them. 
There’s profit in the sale itself, of 
course, but if I want to sell washing 
machines I’ve got to go at it right, 
and spend time and money advertis- 
ing them, demonstrating them and 
talking them up to the women in their 
homes. It means that I would have 
to put a man on it steady, and a good 
man, or spend a lot of my time work- 
ing it up. I can’t afford to neglect 
other work. It wouldn’t pay.” Look- 
ing at it from that point of view his 
logic is good. But—isn’t there any 
other, any better way to sell washing 
machines? 

Suppose that contractor first of all 
installs a machine in his sales room, 
fully equipped and connected, and 
ready, with real water, real soap, real 
clothes and a real wash tub or basket 
to wring them into. A woman is on 
hand to demonstrate by actually 
showing the whole process. Then let 
the contractor take up his list of cus- 
tomers and spend two hours with the 
telephone. He calls up Mrs. Jones.— 
“Mrs. Jones,” he says, “are you com- 
ing downtown today?—Won’t you 
drop in my office when you go by? 
I’ve got a new washing machine here 
that I believe you'll enjoy looking at. 
There is a young woman here today 
who will be glad to show you just how 
the work is done,—real soap, water 
and clothes. She won't try to sell it 
to you at all, but it is mighty interest- 
ing and it occurred to me that you 
would probably enjoy seeing it.” 
About eight women out of ten called 
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up will drop in to see that washing 
machine. 

The same invitation can be extended 
in the same personal and casual man- 
ner in every home that the contractor 
enters, in every home where his men 
are sent. If you try to sell the wash- 
ing machine by direct call much time 
will be wasted, but such an invitation 
as this involves no expense, and more- 
over, it sounds sincere and appealing, 
it is an apparent act of courtesy which 
meets a ready response. Of course, 
every woman knows that the machine 





is for sale! But you haven't tried to 
sell it to her, and she wants to see how 
the thing really works, anyway. When 
she has seen it, she has begun to want 
it. Then it will pay you to talk to 
her and her husband about it. 

The scheme applies to the central 
station in the same way, and because 
in either case the prospect is not a 
stranger, the invitation rings true. 
There is unquestioned profit in such 
sales and a good many opportunities 
to install additional wiring for con- 
nection. 

That such a sales campaign can be 
conducted practically without expense 
to the contractor is apparent from the 
proposition offered by the Hurley 
Machine Company, manufacturers of 
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the Thor Electric Home Laundry 
Machine. They actually guarantee 
the contractor against any loss what- 
ever in handling their machine, not 
even requiring him to carry a stock, 
though, of course, one machine is on 
hand for demonstration. 

Here is another opportunity for en- 
ergetic market development through 
the electric store. 


An Idea For Advertising Lamp Posts 

An interesting illustration of the 
difference in the mental attitude of the 
experienced advertiser and the man 
who has done little in that line was 
given recently in an Indiana city. 
An electrical contractor was discussing 
advertising with a friend who was the 
proprietor of a large department 
store. 

The trouble with the things I sell,” 
said the contractor, “is that so few of 
them lend themselves to advertising 
display. Now, in your line it’s dif- 
ferent.” 

“Not a bit,” said the Merchant, ““my 
line is no easier to advertise or display 
than yours. It’s all in knowing how. 


There’s not a thing you sell that you 
couldn’t work up into a good adver- 
tising display.” 


The Electric Store Man smiled. 
“How about ornamental lamp posts?” 
he asked, with a sort of “Ive got you 
now” tone. 

But the Department Store Man was 
on the job. “Simplest thing in the 
world,” he replied, ““what’s the matter 
with having the manufacturer make 
you up half a dozen model posts about 
three feet high? Wire them up, stick 
on a couple of small ball globes and 
put them in a row on your counter 
about two yards apart. Guess they'd 
attract some attention, what?” 

“Yes, that’s not a bad idea,” 
the Electric Store Man; “but it 
never been done.” 

“Exactly,” replied the D. S. M., 
“and that’s just why it would be suc- 
cessful. Some day some fellow’ will 
do it, and he’ll sell more posts than 
the rest of the town, It’s the 
early bird, you know.” 


said 
has 


too. 





The Human Interest in Display 


A Few Suggestions for the 


Show Window and_ Store 


By Frederick Benjamin 


A few years ago the contents of a 
drug store window consisted of a 
couple of huge glass vases, one red and 
the other green, suggesting a sort of 
combination fire department and po- 
lice station, with between them a pile 
of sponges and possibly an advertise- 
ment for Lydia Pinkham’s Pink Pills. 
The whole effect was stale, flat and 
unprofitable. Then some enterpris- 
ing druggist conceived the notion that 
if a drygoods merchant could use his 
dress goods and such things for win- 
dow display, there was no reason 
why a druggist shouldn’t do the same 
thing. 

He proceeded to carry out his ideas, 
with the result that today drug store 
windows are among the most attract- 
ive to be found in any city. With a 
few dozen soap or perfume boxes and 
a couple of rolls of tissue paper he 
obtains an effect that compares favor- 
ably with the efforts of the professional] 
window employed by his 
friend, the drygoods merchant, across 
the street. 

The made this same 
startling discovery, not so long ago 
that we can’t remember it, and with 
equally happy results. Manufactur- 
ers in all lines awoke to the fact that 
the retailers’ windows offered big op- 
portunities for the advertising of their 
goods, and set to work to study the 
art of displaying merchandise. They 
have gradually fostered the education 
of the merchant, till today a retail 
street is one long double row of inter- 
esting industrial exhibits, all kinds of 
goods are on display, backed by all the 
power of ingenious arrangement. We 
have found that there is human inter- 
est in any object, which men, women 
and children wear or eat or work or 
play with, and without regard to its 
artistic qualities. 


dresser 


grocer also 


The electrical merchant,—the con- 


tractor and central station man—has 
been in the retail business a compara- 
tively short time and in many cases 
hasn’t begun to appreciate the sales 
influence of display and the adapt- 
ability of his goods to forceful and sug- 
gestive arrangement. In consequence 
many windows that should be busy 
day and night impressing the passing 
public with the ingenious convenience 
of electric current consuming devices 
and accessories are practically idle or 
even obstructive, because they are 
filled with a drab, unappealing clutter 
of bric-a-brac that is neither under- 
stood nor interesting. 

A contractor’s window lined with 
faded, dusty green cloth and “dressed” 
with a litter of link fuses, ball cord ad- 
justers, Edison fuse plugs and knife 
switches lined up in “artistic” stars 
and crescents means nothing to the 
ordinary man and woman, and after 
all, it is the ordinary man and woman 
who make up the bulk of the buying 
public. Just so, a central station win- 
dow massed with heating appliances, 
not identified by descriptive cards, is 
just as wasteful of opportunity. 

There are a few prime points to re- 
member in displaying goods, either in 
the show windows or the interior of the 
store. Here are some of them: 

The sole object is to sell the goods, 
so make up your display from stock 
that is interesting and can sell itself. 

If there is danger that some of the 
people may not understand what a 
device is and how it works, explain it 
on a plainly lettered card or remove 
the appliance. It occupies valuable 
space. 

Wherever it is possible, show the 
device at work, let the sewing machine 
motor run a machine, let the electric 
fan whirl, let the ice cream freezer turn, 
let the percolator “perc.” If the dis- 
play can embrace a little action, it is a 
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hundred times more eye compelling 
and interesting. 

Keep your window for the things 
that will appeal to the majority. 

Don’t use too many kinds of goods. 
They divert the eve and the desire, 
one from the other. 

Keep your window and all it holds 
clean and fresh and bright, or pull 
down the shade. 

It’s the human interest in the dis- 
play that gives a window its power for 
influencing sales and there is a lesson, 
pro or con, in every window you see. 
Keep your eye on the grocer, the to- 
bacco man. Their goods are as in- 
artistic as can well be imagined, but 
they succeed in interesiing every one 
of us. Surely hardware and raw meat 
are not as appealing as electric house- 
hold devices, vet we often stand on the 
sidewalk and = scrutinize exhibits of 
both. I have even seen a window full 
of coal, and I was sufficiently impressed 
to stop. 

There human interest in the 
display and in what the descriptive 
cards told. That is the secret of sell- 
ing from a window. 


Was 


Automatic Typewriter Operator 

Nearly every day sees some new 
application for electric current, and 
one of the latest, as well as one of the 
most interesting of these is the Auto- 
matic Typewriter Operator, which is 
manufactured by the Underwood Type- 
writer Company, of New York. 

This machine produces real type- 


written letters at the rate of 6,000 
words per hour, inserts a new name 
and address in each, and changes 


prices, discounts, ete., in the body of 
the letter when desired. It works 
pneumatically and is operated by a 
1-6 hp. motor which may be connected 
to an electric socket by means of a 
cord and plug. The cost of current 
consumption amounts to about 1.5 
cents per hour. 

In principle, this invention is not 
unlike an automatic piano-player. 
The letter is first written on a special 
machine which perforates a master 
sheet much as the music rolls are per- 
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forated. Another master sheet is made 
containing a list of the names to which 
the letters are to be addressed. These 
two sheets are then put in the Oper- 
ator. A special sheet feeding device 
is filled with blank paper, and the cur- 
rent is turned on. The feeder, by 
means of a pneumatic mechanism, 
drops the blank letter heads into the 
typewriter one by one, and when each 

















letter is finished, it is taken out and 
dropped into another receptacle. 
When the letterheads are all used up, 
or when the names on the master name 
sheet have all been written, the Oper- 
ator stops automatically, so that one 
can leave the office while the machine 
is in operation, if necessary, and know 
that when it has finished its work it 
will stop. 

The complete equipment, including 
the Operator, perforator, feed device 
and Underwood Standard Typewriter 
sells for $677.50, which, when com- 
pared with adding machines and other 
labor-saving devices, is not 
tant. 


exorbi- 


Artistic Electric Fixtures 

In no branch of the electrical indus- 
try has there been a more marked de- 
velopment in recent years than in the 
manufacture of lighting fixtures. Time 
was, and not so very long ago, when 
there were only a few types of fixtures 
made, and these were either exceeding- 
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ly plain or a mass of filagree and fuss 
that was anything but ornamental. 
Today, the prospective purchaser 
has a wide range to select from, em- 
bracing nearly every style known to 
modern designers. And it is impress- 
ive that present types have an atmos- 
phere of substantial service that was 
wholly wanting in the old school. 
We can select the fixture today to suit 
the room, and not simply choose the 
least undesirable of a mass of designs 
having little purpose or application of 
character. We can find types and 
finishes to harmonize with library, 


reception room, bedroom, or any other 


situation, with 
¢. — ample opportunity 
> for selection. 

This is especially 
true as regards the 
fixtures made by 
Edward Miller & 
Company, of Meri- 
den, Conn. This 








firm prides itself on the originality and 
artistic design of its fixtures, and they 
are indeed beautiful examples of the 
designer’s art. Interesting develop- 
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ments have been made by the Miller 
Company in their line of portables. 
These are made in a variety of models, 
and are very popular for desk or piano 
lights, or for general reading service, 
as they may be adjusted to any angle, 
throwing the light upon the desired 
spot. The type shown in the illus- 
tration can be raised or lowered by 
means of an adjustable rod, while the 
lamp and reflector can be set at any 
angle. 

The fixtures are placed on the floor 
back of a chair, throwing the light 
directly over the shoulder and saves 
space on the desk or table, besides 
adding a touch of refinement to the 
room. Innovations of this kind are 
interesting to the public and are most 
appropriate for display in the office of 
the central station or contractor. 


POSITIONS OR MEN WANTED 


The rate for “ Positions or Men Wanted” advertisements of 


forty words or less is one dollar an insertion ; additional words, 


one cent each; payable in advance. Remittances and copy 
should reach this office not later than the 15th of each month 
for the next succeeding issue. 

Replies may be sent in care of Selling Electricity, 17 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 


WANTED:—Technical Graduate desires con- 


nection with larger company as Ass’t. to 
Manager or Managerto Commercial Department. 
Competent to manage small Central Station. 
Has organized and managed for three years 
Commercial Department of a Central Station in 
city of 75,000. Knows the selling game 
References and reports if desired. Address: 
E. G., Selling Electricity, 17 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

REPRESENTATIVES wanted in all cities 
throughout the world, to sell a flashing  side- 
walk sign projector. Write for particulars. 
Electric Advertising Co., 32 Union Sq., N. Y. 
City. 








WHAT DO YOU THINK 
About An ELECTRIC IRON In Which 


YOU CAN REGULATE THE HEAT 


We make them, and with a heating unit that is 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
Our Irons are made in any size or weight, to 
suit any voltage, and to supply any range 
of heat. 

GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Write for Information to 


Dowdall Mfg. Co. 


1358 Broadway, New York City 


Factory, Glen Morris, L. I., N. Y. 
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The Sign 
of the 
Modern Hotel 








is a FEDERAL Sign. 
Name and location are 
indelibly impressed 
upon the traveler. 


Are you after your 
local hotel business? 
Let us help you with 
designs, sketches and 
estimates. 


ROPE LENORE PR GR SONRS * 
- —— 7 


Bulletin No. 233 will give 
you valuable suggestions. 
Write for tt today. 


ae | 


Segegegegegeregegeregerss 


Federal Sign System (Electric ) 
501 Home Insurance Building 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES IN 15 CITIES 


OO GO 0 
ret 


New YORK DETROIT NEW ORLEANS 
BALTIMORE HARRISBURG OKLAHOMA City 
BUFFALO KANSAS CiTy PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI LEXINGTON PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBUS LOUISVILLE ST. Louis 


HOTEL TULLER, DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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OOK ahead a little way. You're trying to do all you can 
to build up the electric vehicle industry in your vicinity— 
because it’s the best means of reducing your operating ex- 

pense, building up you off-peak load and bringing home more 
profits. It’s as much to your own as to your customers’ in- 
terests to see that they get electric wagons that will give the 
most satisfactory service and stay 1n commission. That’s why 
you should recommend 


LANSDEN 
ELECTRIC WAGONS 


Lansden Electric Wagons give greater mileage 
on a single charge of the battery than any other ° sTeINWAY & SONS 
electric commercial vehicles made. —~g~ 7 

Their weight is less in proportion to their carry- 
ing capacity than that of any other electric com- 








mercial vehicle. The dead weight factor is 
reduced to a minimum through the use of the ion tl's tabi 
Edison Storage Battery and consequent lighter Steinway’s Service 


construction throughout. 

The operating and maintenance cost is less, 
per ton, per mile, per package or per year than 
that of any other commercial vehicle—whether 
electric, gasoline or horse drawn. 

The most prominent firms in the country are 
using Lansden Electric Wagons—and in almost 
every instance, where one Lansden has been bought 
all subsequent vehicle purchases have been Lansden. One of 150 Lansdens in 
The Adams Express Company alone has over 150 ee aes eee 
Lansden Wagons in service. 

There are Lansden Wagons 2 service today, still 
operating on their original Edison Storage Battery 
equipment, that have been in service more than 
seven years. This is the kind of service your 
customers want and the kind that will bring profits 
into the central station and keep them growing. 


WRITE US TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE LANSDEN COMPANY, 











One of 10 Lansdens in 
229 High Street, Newark, N. J. Abraham and Straus’ Service 
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Holophane andthe 
Retail Merchant 


Retail Merchants, as a class, are the nation. When he knows the value, it 
largest users of electric light and the largest easy to induce him to spend 








Is 
the price. 
buyers of lighting equipment. The hard part of selling illumination lies in 
the educational work. 

When a Retail Merchant knows the 
value of Holophane, he is not interested f * * * 
in “something just as good.” 

The new Holophane instruction sheet 

—hbut because Holophane represents to for Retail Merchants—which, by the way, 
him the utmost practical . sentiaie is the first of a series of 
economy in lighting and a ; i tt 4 sheets devoted to differ- 
he knows all about this ie e - ent classes of lighting — 
‘Just as good”’ fallacy. is supplied free of charge 
to Central Stations, 


[i oe Contractors and Supply 





We have just cesued Dealers for local distri- 
; bution. 
a Holophane ‘‘instruc- 
tion sheet’ for Retail 
Merchants. It tells, in 
concise form, why the 
Retail Merchant should 
have a well-lighted store 
—how he may have a 
well-lighted store —and 


It is not the ordinary 
“throw-away advertis- 
ing” such as the indus- 
try is familiar with —it 
is purely educational 





Holophane advertising— 


wit te dete have te / ' non-technical, interest- 
best lighted store in his locality. ing, business-creating. This kind of adver- 


tising has built our own business during the 
The information in this “instruction past six years. It will do the same for you. 
sheet”’—boiled down, simplified, practical— 
is designed to give the Retail Merchant Write for a sample of the Retail Mer- 
enough actual knowledge of lighting to chants instruction sheet, ‘How You May 
make him realize the value of proper illumi- Have the Best Lighted Store.” 


Sales De partment: 


Holophane Company, Newark, Ohio 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco London 
Holophane Company, Ltd., 62 Front St., W., Toronto, Canada 
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The I. E. S. Convention Issue of 
Selling Electricity will contain 


Our Announcement 


Watch For [t! 


THE OPALUX COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Toronto 














——" Electric 
Send Ri Features 
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THE UNDERWOOD 
In That STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


Appear in the following models: 
Underwood Automatic 
O a r e a Typewriter Operator 
Underwood Typewriter 
Adding Machine 
Anderson Carriage Return 


Underwood Computing Machine 
O d ay | The Machine You Will Eventually Buy 
, UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Underwood Building, New York 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 


Flectric Heating 
Devices 


You can sell Cutler-Hammer Electric Irons in fall or 
at any other time. They have so many advantages that 
once they are used they will remain in use. 











The Cutler-Hammer Iron has a patented back 
Household Electric Iron} stand—no lifting is necessary. The iron is slid 
made in 5, 6 and 7 off the article ironed and simply tipped back. A 
pound sizes ae] al ri : : 4 ° 
metal ring connection prevents strain on the 
contacts and insures perfect electrical con- 
nection at all times. 


This iron has such unusual heat re 

taining qualities that the current can be 

lots Tile Cee turned off at frequent intervals. Cur 
rent 1s used only half of the time of 


4 : ironing. 

A Line Tailors Goose Irons made in 
E (y. 12, 15and 20 pound sizes provide 

That Sells 2 a central station day load that 


Itself ) is better than a power load. 


The small tailor or 

Fall and winter are large manufacturing 

really the best seasons = clothier can use Cut 

for Electric Water 4 /| ‘ ler- Hammer Goose 
Heaters. ee = Irons. 


These heaters have none of Are you get 
the objectionable odors or fire _ Water Heater ting business of 
hazard features of ‘‘smelly’’ gas Steaming hot water this kind ? 
heaters. They are self contained, _ pe eg A 
clean and attractively finished. 

They provide an instantaneous supply of 


steaming hot water for hot drinks, such as tea, 
chocolate, malted milk, beef broth, hot toddies,etc. 


They are suitable for the home, soda counter, 
bar or restaurant. Let a prominent druggist install 
one at his soda counter. You will sell others un Curling Iron Heater 
solicited. 

We can supply you with attractive literature describ 
ing our different devices and will have the name and 
address of your company imprinted on them for you. 

Better attend to making a trial order now and let us know 
how much literature you want. 

Our 32-page booklet and samples of our folders describing 
our separate devices on request. 


ermanent Showroom: Times Blde., New 


The CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO., Milwaukee 


NEW YORK, Times Bldg. ELVPHIA, 1201 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Bldg. URG, Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
BOSTON, 176 Federal St. : 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS, Otis & Squires, 579 Howard St., San Francisco Radiator 
and W. B. Palmer, 416 East 3rd St., Los Angeles 
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|, Show-case and 
=—_; + ae aoa i | ——- \ f Window Reflectors. 


et Will burn any lamp. 
Easy to install. 
Fit any show-case or window. 
We make all kinds of up-to- 


date reflectors. 








Write for prices. 
The Lamford Sales Co., 
203 Broadway, New York 





























INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We recommend to investors, and offer for sale the following: 


Commonwealth Edison Company Consumers Power Company 
’ (of M *sOta) 
First Mortgage 5% Bonds. a speapaanes cis 
Dated September 1, 1908. Due June 1, First Mortgage 5% Bonds. : 
1943. Dated November 1, 1909. Due Novem- 
Coupons, March 1 and September 1. ber 1, 1929. ah ; 
Price to net nearly 5%. Price to net about 5 5-8%,. 


The Denver City Tramway Company Appalachian Power Company 


Kirst and Refunding Sinking Fund (Organized and managed by H. M. Byllesby & Co 
Mortgage 25-vear 5°% Gold Bonds. Block consisting of $1,000 First Mort- 
Dated November Ist, 1908. Due Nov- gage 5% Bond, 4 shares 7% !Preferred 
ember Ist, 1933. Stock, 7 shares Common stock. Price 
Price to net 5 3-8S% per block $1,200 and accrued int. 


Circulars on Application 


RUSSELL, BREWSTER & CoO. 


Bankers and Brokers 
116 W. Adams St. Members New York and Chicago 111 Broadway 
Chicago Stock Exchange New York 




















CENTRAL STATIONS 


ALWAYS Insist Upon ){yaomenan | FLASHERS | 
With the Wonderful GOTH 

They may cost avery little more than the ordinary kind BUT 

they will outlast THREE. Require ONE-THIRD the atten- 

tion, Ball Bearings throughout—-No oiling required. 


Made by makers of CoLoBs cars, 
BETTS & BETTS 


304 West 53rd St., New York, U.S.A 


Pacific Coast Office, Room 602, 1208 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
In writing to advertisers, mention ‘‘Selling Electricity’’ 














3 Switch Single Pole 


Largest Mfgs. Electric Sign Specialties in the world. 
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EW BUSINESS MANAGERS and 
SOLICITORS should see to it that 
billboards in good advertising locations 
are well illuminated. Our correctly designed 
BILLBOARD REFLECTORS for Tungsten 
lamps will accomplish this. Billboards may 
also be improved by using electric metal skeleton 
letters for one or more of the most prominent 
words, thus greatly enhancing their value to 
advertisers. These are easily attached. 
If you are interested in sales pro- 
ducing advertising ELECTRIC 
SIGNS, distinctive in design and F Pe. 
perfect in construction, write us. <Vl 


Tungsten Billboard Reflector 


HALLER SIGN WORKS (Inc. ) 
704 South Clinton Street CHICAGO 


Metal Skeleton Letter 














Fireworks, Fountain, Soda Water, Running Border, Water Falls, | 


Lighting, Spelling and all the Spectacular Effects are produced by | 


Reco Flashers 


nh) ne) || 


mm UO Wi 


Made in nine distinct types. Adjustable switches, speed adjustment, self oiling gears, 
| roller bearings, and all of the latest improvements. 
Strong and substantial, trouble-proof, minimum of attention. 


See our late bulletin giving suggestions for signs 


Reynolds Electric Flasher Mfg. Co. 





Largest Manufacturers of Flashers in the World 
Head Office and Factory, 617-631 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


1123 Broadway, New York 
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Make Kimble A. C. Motors 
and Fans the “MAGNET” to 
Draw 20 Per Cent More 
Power-Current Trade 


You can increase your power current trade at least 20% 
by pushing the KIMBLE AX. MOTORS AND FANS. 
There are scores—perhaps hundreds—of “prospects” 
that you have been unable to land who will quickly succumb 
to the dollars-and-cents arguments that Kimble motors and 
fans alone can offer. 
Every printing and newspaper office 
Every lithographic and engraving plant 
Every laundry, dyer, cleaner 
Every moving picture show 
Every manufacturer of men’s, women’s or chil- 
dren's clothing 
Every spinning, weaving or textile industry 
Every operator of every kind of machine that carries a 
fairly uniform load, and particularly every one in which re- 
versibility or instant variation of speed is of value, will be 
deeply interested the moment he is shown what 


Kimble A. C. 
Variable Speed 
Single Phase 
MOTORS 


will do for him that no other type of motor can do. 


Kimble A. C. 
Reversthle 
Variable Speed 
FA NS 


can easily and quickly be sold to hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
churches, theatres, halls, factories, etc. 

They are the only reversible, variable-speed fans—the 
only ones that can be instantly changed from intake to ex- 
haust, or the reverse; the only ones that can be operated at 
varying speeds, the current cost being always proportionate 
to the speed. 


Easy on Your Line 

A distinctive feature of Kimble Motors is that their 
starting pull is less than their full load torque. For in- 
stance, a 36 inch Kimble fan starts on 4 amperes, runs full 
speed on 8 ampers and reverses from full speed forward t« 
full speed back on 9 amperes. 

This permits the use of Kimble power motors on light 
circuits without disturbing the lights when the motor cuts in. 

Get in touch with us. 

Let us help you sell more current by pushing the sale of 
Kimble motors and fans. 


Kimble Electric Company 
1115 Washington Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Tenacity of Purpose 


Corinthian Standard 


Design Patent 

Tenacity of Purpose” is an 
indication of character. 

Just as character is the vital 
feature in a proper estimate of a 
man, so character is the measure 
of a firm. 

Every casting, the result of our 
labor, is distinctly marked with 
our name 

Flour City Ornamental Iron Works 
signifies and means the best in 
the world. 


Flour City Ornamental Iron Works 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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* 
Undoubtedly you have secured the 
ro ] or ou “cream of the residence business in 
your territory. 


But are you satisfied to stop there? 


We have about forty central stations 
under contract with us and we are ob- 
taining for them with our solicitors a 
large amount of small residence lighting 
business on a flat rate of 1 cent per 
watt per month in connection with 
Mazda lamps and Excess Indicators. 


September is the best time to start 
such a campaign in your city and we 
are ready to negotiate with you along 
these lines. 


Campaigns are conducted only in 
cities over 10,000 population. 


Write for details and proof of our success. 








EXCESS INDICATOR COMPANY 
105 WEST 40th St., NEW YORK CITY 




















: : In constant daily service for 
Think of it! eight years and still going. 





Bell Tailoring Company 
Bell Building 


134 E. Madison Street 


Chicago, January 27, 1910 


Reynolds Dull Flasher Co., City. 
Gentlemen: 

The Dull’s Carbon Flasher which 
you installed in April, 1903, has been oper- 
ating regularly and in good condition ever 
since. It has given perfect satisfaction 
and is still in daily service. 

ours very truly, 
; Bell Tailoring Co., 
——— : : - : A. M. McCarthy, Sec’y 











This is not an isolated exception. It’s the rule with these machines. During this time it 
has probably saved $1000.00 in current and only cost the customer $50.00 in the beginning 








Reynolds Dull Flasher Co. 


16-20 South Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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“The Most 


Effective Beardslee 
Post Made.” Design S 











That is how one ‘*All kinds for all purposes”’ 
expert in decora- 
tive Street Lighting 
described the artis- 
tic concrete post 
here illustrated. 


This slogan indicates the 
variely of our line. 


This concrete post is 
11 ft. 6 in. over all in 
height with a bronze 
grill and holder, finish- 
ed in a Verde Antique, 
arranged with a three 
light cluster for use of 
from 40 to 100-watt 
Tungsten or Mazda 
lamps, and with an 18 
in. ball on top. Price 
is $100.00 list each, 
crated f. o. b. Chicago. 





We can furnish the post lights, 
same as used along the North 
Shore Boulevards, if desired. 


To be the same size as above 

standard, and with an 18 inch Trade Mark 
ball, $115.00 each list. 15 feet 2 ’ 

inches over all with 20 inch ball, 
$125.00 each list. 


We also have 


the Mitek ae- Will You Have Our 
riety of inverted Latest Catalog? 

ceiling lights, in ; 
composition or 
metal. Write 


for cuts andde- ||| Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
_ The House of Quality 


Willy H. Lau Company 216 So. Clinton Street, Chicago 
56-58 E. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Over 1600 Electric Light Co. Officials throughout 
the United States have equipped their homes with 
Thor Electric 
Home Laundry Machines 


That's enough evidence to warrant you in- 
vestigating this popular household appliance. 





Wiring Contracts 
The Thor Electric has been the wedge for 
opening thousands of homes to wiring. It ap- 


peals more particularly during the hot months. 
Send for catalog now, and post your solicitors. 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
1010 Flatiron Building 29 S. Clinton St. 
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NO MATTER 


what your lighting fixture 
proposition is, we will be 
glad to make suggestions. 


Fixture Designs of any Price or 
Style on Short Notice 





Dealers drop us a line 
so we can enter your name 
on our mailing list, and 
receive one of our new No. 
17 Catalogues ready for dis- 
tribution soon, 


R. Williamson & Co. 


Manufacturers of 





Electric and Combination Fixtures 
and Art Glass Shades 


Washington and Jefferson Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
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Many sorts of glassware 
are eflective when light- 
ed—some are beautiful 
when cold—but the only 
glass that is beautiful 
and effective b0¢h when 
lighted and when cold is 


RUS 


“The Beautiful 
Glass made in Amer- 
ica. It is as difficult 
to describe IRIS as to 
The 


rich glow of color, the 


most 


describe a sunset. 


shimmering iridescence, 
the bold yet delicate 
designs—all must be 
seen to be appreciated. 
The distinctive effects 
are secured by fusing 
the designs into the 
shades—not by painting 
them on. This gives a 
richness which suggests 
that it is expensive, but 
in reality the prices are 
We 
will gladly send samples 


to offices of central 


very reasonable. 


station companies. 
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The “Fostoria Plan” is a 


Central Station 
Opportunity 


“RESIDENCE BUSINESS” 
will be the title of one of the most 
important papers presented at the 
National Electric Light Convention. 


You are interested in getting 
residence business. 


We can help you to get it. 


The “Fostoria Plan” is an inex- 
pensive new-business-getting plan 
that will enable you to secure the 
wiring of old houses and the equip- 
ping of new homes upon a more 
satisfactory and profitable basis. 


You surely will not let this op- 


portunity pass without an investi- 
gation. Write 


FOSTORIA 
GLASS SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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THE A. & W. COLOR SHADE AND 
baa Se to ene ha enna HOLDER ATTACHED TO LAMP 
(Patent Applied For 


Brighten That 
Electric Sign 


A sign that has lost its novelty by long use can be made like 
new by adding a touch of color. 

The new A. & W. Color Shades are made of Natural Colored 
glass in bright, live colors, that will not fade from the effect of Mazda 
lights or weather. They cover the entire lamp and are better than 
natural colored lamps, being made in brighter colors. 


Order enough today to change your sign and 
tell your merchants how you did 1t. 


Made in Ruby, Green and Amber. 


Sample furnished on request. List price 30 cents each. 


The A. & W. Electric Sign Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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SELLING ELECTRICITY September, 1911 


“A HUNCH fom 
VALENTINE 


I’m sending this little message to 
every live Central Station Sales Man- 
ager east of the Mississippi River - 
It’s a hunch—A Whisper in your ear— 
Christmas 1s coming ! 

All calenders lead to Christmas in the world 
of the retail merchant. | He prepares for it for 
months. He revels in it for weeks. He talks 
about the last and the next one for the balance 


of the year. And his whole problem is—How 
can I attract more people to my store? 





It seems like a long } jump to December 25th, 
but it isn’t. And the signs you sell for this 
Christmas will be sold in the next 10 weeks. 
After that the merchant is too busy to talk. 


This is your Biggest Opportunity to Sell 


Signs—And I am right here to help you! If 


you want suggestions and assistance for a_ fast 
campaign for Christmas Signs and Outlines, 
write to me. 

—From T. E. Valentine. 


Valentine Electric Sign Co. 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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